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The  second  One-Day  Community  Research  Conference  of  the  Civic 
Advisory  Council  r/as  held  on  Tuesday,  December  7,  1948,  in  the  Royal 
York  Hotel*  Dr*  Albert  Rose,  Chairman  of  the  Community  Research 
Committee  7/as  in  the  chair.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  over  100 
persons  from  the  fields  of  business,  government,  social  welfare,  the 
professions  etc* 


"TORONTO  AS  A  PLACE  TO  YORK" 
Horning  Session,  9*45  a.m*  -  12*00  noon 


Agenda 

1,  Opening  Remarks  -  Mr,  R.C,C,  Henson,  Chairman,  Civic  Advisory 

Council. 

2.  Purpose  of  the  Conference  -  Dr.  A.  Rose. 

3,  Panel  on  Prospects  and  Problems: 

(1)  Populatibn  -  Mr.  T.E*  Ashton,  Statistician,  Vital 

Statistics,  Toronto  Public  Health  Department. 

(2)  Industrial  Development  -  Mr,  T.H.  Bartley,  General  Manager, 

Toronto  Industrial  Commission, 

(3)  Commerce  and  Finance  -  Mr.  J.A,  Rhind,  Treasurer,  National 

Life  Assurance  Company. 

(4)  Public  Transportation  -  Mr*  V/.  F.  Irvin,  Research  Engineer, 

Toronto  Transportation  Commission. 

(5)  Labour  Supply  -  Mr.  B.G.  Sullivan,  Ontario  Regional 

Superintendent,  National  Employment  Service. 

4.  General  Discussion, 


1.  Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Henson  v/e loomed  those  attending  with  a  special  v/ord  of  greeting 
and  thanks  to  Dr.  John  F.  Sly,  Princeton  University,  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  luncheon  session*  He  commended  the  action  of  the  Community 
Research  Committee  in  sponsoring  this  type  of  conference. 

2,  Purpose  of  the  Conference 

Dr,  Rose  added  his  welcome  to  Dr.  Sly  and  the  other  guests*  He  outlined 
the  purpose  of  the  Conference  as  follows: 

Ml)  To  enable  a  group  of  research  minded  citizens  of  a  metropolitan  area 
to  pause  for  a  few  hours  from  their  accustomed  tasks  and  to  sit  down 
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together  and  discuss,  around  a  table,  in  a  relatively  relaxed  atmosphere, 
some  basic  research  problems  in  our  community  life. 

"ii)  As  the  keynote  of  this  discussion,  it  is  our  purpose,  to  explore  the 
prospects  for  the  Greater  Toronto  area  during  the  next  decade  or  two,  and 
the  problems  which  are  likely  to  arise;  and  to  consider  the  research 
investigations  which  might  be  launched  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

"iii)  Since,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  are  all,  in  a  sense, 
specialists  in  a  relatively  narrow  field  by  comparison  with  the  concept 
of  total  community,  it  is  our  purpose  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
specialization,  even  for  one  day,  so  that  we  might  consider  the  problems 
of  total  community  and  so  that  we  might  meet  with  and  discuss  these 
questions  with  a  much  larger  group  than  that  which  is  primarily  engaged 
in  studying  our  own  specialized  fields. 

"iv)  Finally,  it  is  our  purpose  to  bring  together  a  very  diverse  group 
of  research  minded  persons  from  a  great  variety  of  fields  so  that  we  may 
all  absorb  some  feeling  or  conception,  as  it  were,  of  the  problems  which 
suggest  investigation  in  areas  other  than  our  own  best -known  endeavours. 

In  this  way,  we  presume  that  each  of  us  will  carry  on  his  tasks  and 
particularly  his  specialized  research  activities  in  a  more  vital  way, 
because  of  the  relationships  which  we  may  discover  between  a  great  many 
problems  in  the  total  community. 

"In  brief,  we  may  each  of  us  gain  some  new  ideas,  some  new  understanding 
of  our  own  problems  and  of  the  problems  of  others  in  the  community," 

Dr.  Rose  then  introduced  the  members  of  the  panel. 

3.  Panel,  on  Prospects  and  Problems 

( 1 )  Population  -  Hr,  T.  E.  mshton 

"I  feel  privileged  to  provide  this  community  research  conference  with 
some  speculation  associated  with  the  important  item  of  future  population 
and  its  progressively  changing  age  structure.  References  made  to  figures 
of  future  growth  or  movement  of  population,  while  essential  to  the 
planning  for  to-morrow,  can  be  interpreted  only  as  representing  methodically 
arrived-at  estimates  based  on  past  experience  and  observed  trends  to  date. 

"Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  increasingly  popular  perspective  of  the 
"greater  Toronto  area",  Toronto  proper  with  a  population  of  695,302  in 
1947  is  augmented  to  993,756  when  the  satellite  political  areas  of  Leaside, 
Ilimico,  New  Toronto,  ,'eston,  Forest  Hill,  Swansea,  Long  Branch,  and  the 
townships  of  York,  Fast  York,  North  York,  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke  are 
included. 

"Census  figures  for  1941  revealed  a  marked  diversion  of  population 
generally  to  suburban  and  rural  areas  (e.g.  Canadian  cities  of  50,000 
stood  a  mere  7.5  per  cent  above  their  level  of  population  in  1931  as 
against  a  gain  of  29.6  per  cent  the  previous  decade.  Similarly,  American 
cities  of  upwards  of  25,000  increased  by  only  5  per  cent  in  contrast  to  a 
gain  of  5  times  or  25.5  per  cent.)  Of  local  significance,  Toro.it o  proper 
gained  only  5.7  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  of  almost  30  per  cent  for 
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the  immediately  surrounding  territory.  Estimates  indicate  that  we  may 
expect  a  proportionate  rise  of  approximately  6.1  and  34.7  per  cent  for 
Toronto  and  suburbs  respectively  by  1951;  2.5  and  11.7  per  cent  by  1961 
and  only  1.3  and  3.7  per  cent  by  1971.  It  will  be  noted  that  expected 
grorth  by  successive  decades  is  in  ratio  of  5.7,  4.7  and  2.8  to  1  in 
favour  of  the  suburban  area. 

"A  complexity  of  problems,  particularly  in  the  adminstration  of  public 
services,  housing,  etc.,  is  inherent  in  long  term  transformation  of 
cities  into  metropolitan  areas.  Research  statistics,  compiled  on  the 
basis  of  social  or  statistical  areas,  as  we  prefer  to  call  them,  provide 
us  with  the  general  pattern,  that,  as  a  city  develops,  its  structure 
becomes  more  complex  and  its  areas  more  specialized.  It  is  also  shown 
that  the  main  factors  which  modify  the  development  of  a  community  are 
the  tendency  to  outward  expansion  from  the  centre  and  the  natural  or 
artificial  variations  of  the  topographical  features  (such  as  lakes, 
rivers,  hills,  railways,  cemeteries  and  parks.)  Briefly  described 
these  studies  also  illustrate  that  the  city  grows  outward  in  a  series  of 
expanding  zones;  firstly  from  its  central  business  district,  secondly 
into  a  zone  of  transition,  where  are  to  be  found  poor  areas  due  to 
deterioration  and  residences  created  by  the  invasion  of  business  and 
light  manufacturing;  thirdly,  a  zone  of  workingmen 's  homes  sprinkled 
with  commercial  establishments;  fourthly,  one  of  better  residences, 
and  finally  the  "commuters ’  zone”  where  suburban  cities  and  municipalities 
form  the  metropolitan  region  of  the  community. 

"These  changing  aspects,  as  applied  to  the  development  of  our  own 
area  as  a  whole,  will  have  a  continued  influence  on  the  proportionate 
growth  of  the  City’s  population  within  the  next  decade  or  so.  Estimates 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  with  well  over  a  million  persons,  at  least 
34  per  cent  will  be  found  in  the  outer  area  (excluding  the  City  of 
Toronto  Proper),  whereas,  in  1941  the  proportion  was  26  per  cent.  In 
connection  with  an  apparent  retarded  rate  of  growth  of  population  as 
evidenced  by  the  figures,  it  may  be  of  passing  interest  to  mention 
Toronto’s  gross  reproduction  rate,  which  shows  how  far,  assuming  current 
fertility  and  no  deaths,  the  present  child-bearing  generation  of  women 
is  reproducing  itself  for  the  future.  A  rate  greater  than  1  indicates 
an  increasing  number,  and  less  than  one,  decline.  Toronto's  figure 
now  stands  at  1.17  and  it  might  be  mentioned  here,  that  of  all  our 
Canadian  provinces,  fertility  in  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  would  seem 
to  be  nearer  the  level  of  an  eventual  declining  population.  By  that  I 
mean  nearer  1.  This  affords  some  idea  of  certain  aspects  concerning 
future  population. 

"At  the  moment,  moreover,  health  statisticians,  public  health  and 
welfare  officials  are  particularly  interested  in  the  age  structure  of  our 
population  because  of  extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place  and 
are  continuing  to  take  place  in  populations  generally.  Especially  should 
we  be  concerned  because  of  the  research  and  community  programme  features 
of  the  situation  of  an  aging  population.  Toronto  in  1911  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  city  with  an  average  age  of  28  years;  even  to-daj'-  the 
midpoint  is  approximately  at  35  years.  Population  growth  was  rapid  up 
to  1913  with  a  heavy  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over  deaths), 
augmented  by  a  flow  of  substantial  numbers  of  young  immigrants  which 
together  determined  the  age  structure  of  our  population  at  that  time. 
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Birth  rat©  reached  the  City’s  high  of  10.8  births  per  1,000  population  in 
1913  and  by  a  steady  decline  it  was  halved  by  1937.  The  death  rate  of 
1913  was  14.0  and  in  1937,  10.9.  Thus  the  difference  between  our  birth 
and  death  rates  representing  natural  increase  dropped  by  practically 
three-quarters  during  this  period.  This  factor,  along  with  the  striking 
successes  of  medical  science  and  public  health  forces  in  life  conservation 
at  the  early  ages  prevented  a  situation  where,  if  no  reduction  had  been 
possible  in  the  death  rate  it  would  have  almost  cancelled  the  birth  rate 
by  1937.  To-date  these  savings  have  meant  to  Toronto  a  quarter  century 
more  years  per  person,  or  a  2fs  times  better  chance  of  survival  to  60 
years  of  age  -  Toronto’s  average  age  at  death. 

’’Expectation  of  life  from  birth  will  lengthen.  A  mark  of  70  years  is 
reported  on  the  continent  already.  Increasing  numbers  therefore, 
surviving  into  middle  and  later  life  along  with  a  further  lowering  of  the 
birth  rate,  except  for  the  general  post-war  rise,  in  all  likelihood  a 
temporary  phenomenon,  point  to  a  continual  aging  of  our  population  which, 
as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  is  becoming  a  subject  of  wide  public 
interest.  That  is  happening  and  likely  to  become  accelerated  is  that 
from  estimates  we  may  expect  the  division  of  our  population  from  45  years 
upwards  to  comprise  45  per  cent  of  the  total  within  the  next  two  decades 
(practically  two  in  every  5  persons),  over  the  proportion  of  32  per  cent 
at  the  time  of  the  1941  Census,  and  as  compared  with  but  18  per  cent  in 
1911.  Approximately  the  same  degree  of  experience  has  been  forecast  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  If  present  estimates  are  anywhere 
close,  this  change  will  mean  an  additional  108,000  persons  in  the  bracket 
45  years  of  age  to  the  end  of  the  life  span,  and  at  60  years  or  more 
56,000  in  Toronto  proper  alone.  The  former  figure  “is  slightly  below  the 
population  of  Tindsor  and  the  latter  more  than  two-thirds  the  size  of 
London,  Ontario. 

"Nith  current  statistics  showing  improved  death  rates  for  all  ages  to 
54  years,  with  substantially  increased  rates  beyond  this  point  and  with 
70  per  cent  of  present  day  mortality  recorded  from  the  chronic  degenerative 
diseases,  this  situation  now  constitutes  a  challenging  problem  for 
medical  science  and  research  and  is  necessitating  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  our  public  health  and  welfare  programmes. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  all  the  implications  of  this  change 
in  makeup  of  our  population.  Nevertheless,  we  may  ask  ourselves  the 
question  "That  do  we  need  in  the  way  of  community  research  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  human  growth  at  every  stage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave?". 
Here  survival  is  not  a  goal.  ’That  of  employment,  with  equitable  opportunity 
and  earning  power?  Just  recently  the  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  referred 
feelingly  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  effecting  ready  employment  of  the 
group  of  workers  over  40  years  of  age,  assailing  vigorously  and  rationally 
the  "bogies"  which  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  employers  concerning  the 
employment  of  those  in  the  upper  age  brackets.  Statistics  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  youngsters  who  are  most  productive  in 
industry,  and  moreover  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  lowest  accident  rates. 

The  solvency  of  group  insurance  and  pension  schemes  is  no  legitimate  bar 
to  employmen t.  Certainly  herein  lies  a  problem  for  the  research  units 
of  labour,  industry  and  personnel  management  generally. 
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"Finally,  what  about  the  increasing  number  of  old.  folk  housing 
and  care  of  our  venerable  old  people  must  experience  a  radical  change. 

7iThat  pioneering  is  done  to  salvage  the  talents  of  older  people?  During 
the  war  years  they  served  in  part-time  and  even  in  full  time  employment 
as  shown  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  old  age  pensions  by  1944 
with  a  substantial  rise  thereafter,  reported  by  the  Department  of  Public 
V/elfare,  Ontario,  as  due  to  cessation  of  hostilities  and  carrying  a  further 
presumption  that  this  trend  reflects  a  general  reluctance  to  employ 
elderly  persons. 

'•After  all  -  is  there  much  comfort  in  that  picture  of  Shakespeare’s 
•Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything’." 

(2)  Industrial  Development  -  Hr.  T.  H.  Bartley 

"In  recent  years,  the  Greater  Toronto  area  has  experienced  a  tremendous 
industrial  growth.  Roughly  in  the  last  twelve  months,  expansion  of 
existing  factory  facilities  and  new  plants  represented  a  total  capital 
outlay  of  some  $44,000,000.  '7e  now  have  by  far  the  largest  concentration 

of  branch  plants  of  outside  origin  for  any  centre  in  Canada  -  about 
400  in  number. 

"There  are  some  3,500  factories  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  about  250  in 
the  suburban  municipalities  adjoining  Toronto  making  a  total  of  5,750 
plants  in  the  whole  Toronto  area. 

"In  considering  future  trends  it  is  well  to  first  examine  the  basic 
factors  governing  such  a  growth.  A  dozen  citizens  asked  in  turn  for  the 
reasons  would  have  almost  as  many  different  answers  -  and  probably  all 
of  them  would  be  contributing  factors.  Pay  I  suggest,  however,  that 
Toronto’s  industrial  expansion  is  fundamentally  based  on  two  facts  of 
geography  and  population.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  Canada  is  a  country 
of  tremendous  distances  with  a  very  irregular  distribution  of  population. 
These  facts  are: 

(a)  One -third  of  the  whole  Canadian  buying  power  lies  within  a 

100 -mile  radius  of  Toronto.  Probably  in  no  country  of  the  world 
having  a  comparable  size  is  such  a  concentration  to  be  found. 

(b)  Dividing  the  country  into  two  parts  by  a  north  and  south  line 
through  the  centre  of  Toronto  leaves  51  per  cent  of  the  national 
market  on  the  west  and  49  per  cent  on  the  east. 

Hence  you  have  our  slogan  that  "distribution  is  cheaper  and  faster  from 
Toronto", 


"Over  the  neit  few  years,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  these  two  factors 
should  not  continue  to  work  for  Toronto’s  development,  if  we  give  them 
free  scope.  Only  such  items  as  an  upheaval  in  the  distribution  of 
population  or  a  violent  change  in  our  freight  rate  structure  could  destroy 
the  value  of  these  factors.  If  we  do  not  allow  handicaps  of  our  own 
making,  I  believe  we  have  the  green  light. 

"Having  in  mind  the  constructive  studies  of  your  council,  I  will  refer  to 
several  items  that  might  apply  the  brakes  if  we  are  not  on  guard. 
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"From  an  industrial  standpoint,  Toronto  and  its  suburban  municipalities 
provide  a  well-rounded  out  economic  whole.  The  city  proper  furnishes 
nearly  all  the  factory  space  to  rent,  a  very  attractive  feature  to  new 
industries  in  the  initial  "stages ,  On  the  other  hand,  the  suburbs  provide 
the  sites  for  the  new  one -storey  factories  where  a  large  area  of  extra 
land  is  required  for  present  and  future  plans. 

"There  is  already  a  differential  in  taxes  between  the  city  and  most 
suburbs.  If  city  taxes  should  be  allowed  to  grow  rapidly  and  this 
differential  increased,  a  flow  of  factories  might  be  set  up  from  Toronto 
to  the  suburbs  or  even  more  distant  points. 

"Again  in  the  particular  field  of  suburban  industrial  sites,  there  are 
several  difficulties  and  I  am  hoping  that  through  the  channels  of  town 
planning  the  answers  will  come. 

"For  instance,  as  soon  as  several  industries  establish  in  an  area,  it  is 
quite  common  for  prices  of  industrial  land  to  double  almost  overnight. 

The  skyrocketing  encourages  the  new  industries  to  go  on  to  more  virgin 
territory  and  the  suburban  municipality,  already  overburdened  with  costs 
of  municipal  services,  is  forced  to  extend  sewer,  water  and  other 
facilities.  Some  control  is  needed. 

"In  other  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  that  at  first  glance  have  a  strong 
appeal  as  industrial  sites  are  not  acceptable  for  the  purpose  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  original  owner  has  sold  off  a  few  small  parcels  leaving  the 
main  area  very  irregular  in  shape.  To  buy  up  a  group  of t these  holdings 
for  an  important  industry  is  almost  impossible.  There  are  usually  one  or 
two  ov/ners  that  hold  out  for  excessively  high  prices  or  perhaps  do  not 
want  to  sell  at  all. 

"Unless  these  two  points  I  mention  can  be  controlled,  the  districts  zoned 
for  industry  must  be  exceptionally  large  to  allow  for  the  wastage  under 
these  two  items. 

"On  the  encouraging  side,  we  have  an  unprecedented  interest  on  the  part 
of  British  firms  in  establishing  branch  operations  in  Canada,  the  interest 
of  United  States  executives  remains  keen  -  and  we  have  the  apparent  nearer 
approach  of  the  deeper  St.  Lawrence  making  Toronto  an  ocean  port  and  all 
that  means  in  expanded  business. 

"There  are  a  number  here  to-day  who  have  given  us  in  the  Industrial 
Commission  wonderful  co-operation  in  developing  a  new  industries  program, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  say  thank  you  very  sincerely." 
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( 3)  Prospects  and  Problems  for  Commerce  and  Finance  in  Toronto  - 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rhind 


"Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  subject  for  this  panel  is  commerce 
and  finance,  that  is,  the  prospects  and  problems  of  commerce  and  finance 
in  Toronto  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  As  you  can  see,  this  is 
a  very  broad  subject.  I  intend  to  approach  it  first  from  a  particular 
point  of  view  and  secondly  from  a  general  point  of  view.  In  both  cases, 

I  shall  only  pick  out  certain  highlights  and  cast  them  out  as  lines  of 
thought.  Obviously,  there  won’t  be  time  to  develop  any  of  these  ideas. 

'■’Speaking  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  let  us  deal  first  with  commerce 
and  then  with  finance. 

"Commerce  is  a  general  term  meaning  the  exchange  of  merchandise.  This 
covers  a  very  vast  field.  Under  this  heading  we  can  talk  about  retail 
trade,  wholesale  trade  and  manufacturing;  we  can  look  for  a  great  variety 
of  statistical  information;  we  can  look  for  figures  showing  the  trend  of 
railway  freight,  shipping  cargo  and  highway  freights.  Fortunately,  for 
both  you  and  me,  the  time  at  my  disposal  prevents  my  covering  but  a  small 
portion  of  these  facts.  However,  I  went  in  search  of  figures  to 
substantiate  the  statement  that  judging  from  the  growth  of  commerce  in 
Toronto  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  prospects  for  the  coming  twenty 
years  would  appear  to  be  extremely  favourable. 

"Since  the  most  prosperous  communities  in  the  world  are  cities  possessing 
a  water  front  with  well  developed  port  facilities,  I  began  by  studying 
the  commercial  traffic  to  and  from  the  port  of  Toronto.  Here  I  discovered 
a  complete  story  produced  by  the  Toronto  Harbour  Commission.  Toronto  has 
some  of  Canada’s  finest  docking  facilities.  They  are  capable  of  handling 
the  largest  Great  Lake  ships  and  85  per  cent  of  the  world  ocean  tonnage. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  in  the  activity  of  Toronto  Harbour 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  1912,  343,000  tons  of  freight 
were  brought  into  Toronto  Harbour  and  in  1947,  this  figure  had  grown  over 
1,000  per  cent  to  3,500,000.  In  1926,  only  5f0  of  the  coal  imported  in 
Toronto  was  handled  by  water  whereas  now,  this  figure  has  reached  more  than 
50  per  cent.  The  importation  of  oil  has  been  increased  to 
There  are  62  steamship  companies  operating  out  of  Toronto  Harbour  bringing 
in  everything  from  flower  bulbs  from  Holland  to  soya  beans  from  Illinois. 

"To  round  out  the  picture  of  Toronto’s  commercial  expansion,  I  went  in 
search  of  some  of  the  other  figures  which  would  indicate  the  trend  of 
growth.  I  found  this  effort  to  be  most  frustrating  because  of  the  lack  of 
available  up-to-date  information.  In  this  manner,  I  discovered  in  a  very 
practical  fashion  one  of  the  “problems  where  economic  research  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  commerce — by  providing  statistical  information.  In 
looking  at  figures  showing  the  development  of  commerce  in  Toronto,  you  will 
discover  that  there  are  various  statistical  libraries  both  official  and 
unofficial  but  there  is  no  central  source  of  information.  Our  Civic 
Advisory  Council  has  recognized  this  deficiency  in  the  tools  for  research 
and  is  instituting  various  schemes  to  improve  the  situation. 

"Finance,  the  twin  brother  of  commerce  is,  of  course,  the  monetary 
resources  and  transactions  of  the  community.  ’That  are  the  prospects  and 
problems  for  Toronto’s  finance?  Let  us  very  briefly  look  at  this  subject 
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from  three  points  of  view:  business,  municipal  and  personal  finance.  The 
prospects  for  business  finance  in  Toronto  seem  very  favourable,  subject, 
of  course,  to  national  economic  conditions.  In  Toronto,  we  have  a 
concentration  of  both  sources  of  finance  and  facilities  for  financial 
transactions.  Toronto  is  the  home  for  the  head  offices  of  13  Canadian 
life  insurance  companies.  These  companies  alone  have  a  tremendous  source 
of  funds  for  business  and  governments  to  draw  upon,  over  $1,400,000,000, 
to  be  exact,  and  there  are,  of  course,  many  other  sources  of  investment 
funds  in  Toronto.  As  far  as  facilities  are  concerned,  v/e  have  one  of  the 
world’s  most  modern  and  efficient  stock  exchanges  and  a  bond  "street’' 
which  handles  a  very  large  volume  of  transactions.  Certainly  past  trends 
indicate  a  substantial  growth  in  this  city’s  financial  position.  Toronto 
has  undoubtedly  taken  from  Montreal  the  title  of  Canada’s  most  important 
money  market.  With  the  general  expansion  of  the  country's  economy,  we  can 
expect  Toronto  to  assume  an  ever-increasing  role  in  the  world’s  financial 
picture. 

"The  second  approach  to  finance  is  that  of  municipal  finance.  The  city  of 
Toronto  enjoys  the  highest  credit  standing  of  any  municipality  in  Canada. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  debenture  issue  of  the  City  of  Toronto  in 
which  Toronto  long  term  bonds  found  a  ready  market  at  3  per  cent  which  is 
only  about  .08  per  cent  away  from  the  yield  on  long  term  Dominion  of 
Canada  bonds.  Toronto  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  reducing  its  outstanding 
debt.  Between  1937  and  1947,  the  city’s  total  debt  was  reduced  by  over 
61  per  cent  from  a  per  capita  figure  of  ,213.00  to  $81.00. 

"The  chief  problem  which  must  be  watched  in  respect  to  municipal  finance 
is  the  danger  of  being  over-optimistic  during  good  times  such  as  the  present 
when  revenues  are  high  and  when  money  can  be  borrowed  so  cheaply.  It  has 
been  said  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  that  municipal  financial  difficulties 
are  a  result  of  the  improvidence  of  prosperity  rather  than  the  disaster  of 
a  depression.  The  demands  made  on  municipal  finances  are  today  very  heavy. 
There  are  the  demands  for  increased  salaries  for  civil  servants,  demands  for 
local  improvements  and  many  other  increases  in  expenditures,  municipalities 
are  finding  little  trouble  in  meeting  these  requirements  with  the  present 
high  revenues  but  if  times  should  become  less  prosperous  and  revenues  fall, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  effect  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  fixed 
commitments  such  as  debt  charges  and  salary  increases  which  have  been  made 
during  these  more  prosperous  times.  Therefore,  the  current  problem  which 
confronts  municipal  finance  is  that  as  a  result  of  being  too  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  too  satisfied  with  their  present  financial  condition, 
there  is  a  temptation  for  them  to  over-burden  themselves  with  too  heavy  a 
load  of  fixed  commitments. 

"The  third  item  under  the  general  heading  of  finance  is  that  of  personal 
finance.  The  situation  here  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  municipal 
finance.  Very  briefly,  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  the  present 
high  rate  of  national  income,  individuals  are  taking  on  commitments  which 
may  place  them  in  a  very  vulnerable  position.  One  of  the  most  emphatic 
examples  of  this  is  the  rate  fit  which  people  are  taking  on  mortgage  debts. 
With  the  present  housing  shortage,  many  families  who  otherwise  would  be 
be  able  to  find  cheap  rental  accommodation,  are  being  forced  to  purchase 
houses  at  inflated  prices  and  burden  themselves  with  heavy  fixed  mortgage 
obligations.  Should  incomes  fall,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  many 
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of  those  people  will  find  themselves  unable  to  carry  the  burden  they 
have  taken  on  during  these  more  prosperous  times.  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  this  trend  to  heavy  mortgage  borrowing  is  being  encouraged 
by  government  action  and  although  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  alleviate 
the  housing  shortage,  it  is  dubious  whether  or  not  such  measures  are 
effective  in  creating  more  houses, 

"So  far,  I  have  dealt  very  specifically  with  the  terms  commerce  and  ' 
finance,  I  wish  to  conclude  by  taking  a  more  general  interpretation  of 
the  terms  and  consider  the  prospects  and  problems  of  business  conditions 
in  general.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  important  problem  confronting 
the  general  business  situation  of  the  next  twenty  years,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  the  problem  of  the  business  cycle.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Toronto.  Toronto,  however,  is  in  a 
more  favourable  position  to  withstand  economic  recessions  than  most  other 
large  Canadian  cities.  It  enjoys  this  advantage  because  of  the  diversity 
of  its  industrial  and  business  activity. 

"If  you  were  to  look  at  a  chart  of  business  conditions,  you  would  see  an 
almost  regular  pattern  of  ups  and  downs,  of  prosperity  and  depression. 

Now,  of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  we  have  today  reached  the  advanced 
stage  of  economic  wisdom  whereby  these  fluctuations  can  be  controlled  and 
that  we  are  now  in  for  a  permanent  prosperity.  However,  when  you  consider 
that  for  as  long  as  statistics  have  been  compiled,  we  have  a  record  of 
business  depressions  following  prosperity  periods,  as  regular  as  the 
swinging  of  a  pendulum,  it  would  seem  to  be  taking  a  very  optimistic 
view  to  assume  that  this  cyclical  activity  has  come  to  an  end.  In  other 
words,  in  thinking  of  the  general  business  prospects  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  we  must  anticipate  a  deterioration  of  business  conditions  somewhere 
along  the  line.  That  is  a  very  large  problem.  Perhaps  it  is  too  big  a 
problem  for  us  to  consider  when  we  are  discussing  future  problems  and 
the  need  for  research  on  a  local  level.  However,  we  should  not  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  say  it  is  beyond  our  sphere  because  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
which  affects  the  individual  municipality. 

"How  can  we  go  about  attacking  this  problem  and  what  can  economic  and 
social  research  do  to  improve  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  depression?  The 
main  point  to  be  emphasized  is  rather  an  obvious  one,  namely,  the  higher 
the  boom  carries  us,  the  farther  we  have  to  fall  at  some  later  date.  The 
higher  prices  go  today,  the  farther  they  will  fall  tomorrow.  In  other 
words,  we  can  help  to  minimize  the  severity  of  depressions  by  cutting  off 
the  peaks  of  prosperities.  One  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  through 
government  control.  ”ith  the  mention  of  this  phrase  "government  control" 

I  imagine  the  business  men  present  are  gnashing  their  teeth  and  wishing 
they  had  brought  along  some  over-ripe  tomatoes.  The  phrase  "government 
control"  is  a  very  ugly  sounding  one  to  many  of  us  but  there  is  no  question 
that  government  control  of  prices  and  materials  has  been  most  effective 
in  keeping  the  present  situation  in  hand. 

"An  additional  problem  with  respect  to  helping  to  control  business  fluc¬ 
tuations  is  that  of  municipal  capital  expenditures  during  prosperous  times. 
The  tendency  has  been  for  municipalities  to  borrow  money  and  carry  out 
public  works  during  times  of  high  revenues.  There  possible,  such 
activity  should  be  postponed  until  a  time  when  materials  and  labour  are 
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cheaper  and  the  pump-priming  effect  of  public  expenditures  is  helpful 
rather  than  harmful  to  business  conditions. 

"One  could  speak  at  great  length  on  the  prospects  and  problems  for 
commerce  and  finance  in  Toronto  for  the  next  twenty  years.  However, 
realizing  that  the  ten  minute  period  which  I  have  had  at  my  disposal 
allows  me  an  average  of  half  a  minute  per  year,  I  have  left  out  several 
possible  topics  of  discussion.  I  have  discussed  some  of  the  problems 
which  offer  a  challenge  to  research  workers  and  have  pointed  out  that  the 
gravest  overall  problem  is  that  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle. 
These  have  certainly  been  a  hodge-podge  of  ideas,  each  one  of  which  could 
be  developed  by  at  least  another  hour’s  discussion.  However,  I  have  merely 
had  time  to  indicate  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  ideas  without  being  able  to 
put  much  meat  on  them.” 

(4)  Public  Transportation  -  Mr,  T.  F.  Irvin 

"Good  Public  Transportation  is  essentially  "what  might  be  termed  one  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  employment,  namely  -  Getting  There.  Good  public 
transportation  will  ensure  that  workers  are  able  to  get  to  and  from  their 
work  conveniently,  quickly  yet  safely,  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 

’’Some  of  the  features  we  look  for  in  a  good  public  transportation  service 
are :  - 

1.  Convenient  location  of  lines  with  respect  to  residential, 
business  and  industrial  areas. 

2.  Routings  designed  to  serve  the  most  people  most  directly, 
without  transfer  if  possible. 

3.  Reasonably  frequent  headways  to  reduce  initial  waiting,  time 
and  waiting  at  transfer  points. 

4.  Schedules  as  fast  as  possible,  consistent  with  safety. 

5.  Modern  equipment  capable  of  providing  fast  comfortable 
service  with  high  standards  of  heating,  lighting, 
ventilation,  appearance  and  cleanliness. 

6.  A  reasonably  low  fare  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the 
service  rendered  and  the  area  served. 

”It  is  the  Comiaiss ion's  policy: - 

1.  To  give  the  best  possible  transportation  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost, 

2.  To  make  the  service  self-sustaining  and  keep  the  system 
in  a  sound  financial  position. 

'•Modernization:  Since  the  war,  the  Commission  has  spent  nearly 
$20,000,000  in  modernization  of  its  plant  and  equipment,  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  Commission’s  equipment  is  new  and  thoroughly  modern. 

Much  of  the  balance  is  modernized  steel  equipment  still  in  good  shape. 
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Only  a  small  percentage  can  be  said  to  be  obsolete  and  it  is  being  replaced 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Another  hundred  new  cars  are  scheduled  for  delivery 
next  summer  and  further  improvements  will  take  place  as  opportunity  offers 
and  equipment  can  be  secured. 

"Within  the  last  year  the  Commission  inaugurated  4  new  trolley  coach 
routes.  This  new  type  of  transit  vehicle  has  proven  very  popular  with  the 
riding  public  and  it  may  be  expected  that  more  of  these  vehicles  will  be 
placed  in  service  from  time  to  time. 

“Modernization  plans  covering  every  phase  of  the  Commission's  operations 
will  continue  to  be  implemented  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit  or  require. 

"Rapid  Transit:  The  project  of  greatest  interest  to  the  future  transit 
riders  of  Toronto  is  of  course  the  RAPID  TRAlTSIT  PLAN. 

"The  details  of  that  are  pretty  well  mown  and  need  not  be  outlined  here. 
However,  I  would  like  to  indicate  some  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  local  transit  riders  and  to  the  community  as 
a  whole . 

"A  definite  improvement  in  comfort  will  result  from  the  provision  of 
enclosed  stations  for  rapid  transit  passengers,  and  the  particularly 
convenient  facilities  for  those  passengers  transferring  at  the  Bloor,  St. 
Clair  and  Eglinton  stations  on  the  Yonge  Street  subway.  These  features 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  transit  riders  -  especially  during  the 
winter  months  and  on  rainy  days. 

"For  the  convenience  of  those  making  local  trips  along  the  sections  of 
Yonge  and  Q,ueen  Street  where  the  car  tracks  will  be  removed,  supplementary 
local  bus  services  will  be  operated. 

"There  will  be  substantial  reductions  in  travel  time.  Rapid  transit 
operation  on  grade  separated  tracks  will  completely  eliminate  the  many 
interferences  to  free  movement  of  transit  vehicles  by  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic  and  traffic  control  signals. 

"A  major  improvement  in  transportation  will  result  from  the  improved 
regularity  of  rapid  transit  service.  Trains  and  cars  free  from  the 
constantly  recurring  interruptions  inherent  in  surface  operation  can  be 
operated  with  precision  regularity.  This  will  eliminate  the  wide  and 
objectionable  variations  in  loads  which  occur  due  to  extended  gaps  in  the 
present  service  Caused  usually  by  conditions  and  factors  beyond  our  control. 

"De centralization:  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
decentralization  of  business,  industry  and  residences,  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom. 

"During  the  war  a  great  many  new  war  production  plants  were  established  in 
outlying  areas.  In  some  cases  remote  sites  were  chosen  for  safety 
reasons  such  as  shell  or  fuse  filling  plants,  'where  the  site  was  very 
remote  from  a  large  labour  supply  it  was  necessary  to  also  provide 
housing  accommodation  for  workers.  In  less  remote  locations  expensive  and 
extensive  transportation  services  had  to  be  provided. 
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"It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  any  planning  for  decentralization  of 
industry,  early  consideration  should  be  given,  when  selecting  the  plant 
site,  to  its  ready  accessibility  to  an  adequate  labour  supply.  Where  the 
use  of  public  transportation  will  be  required  to  tap  that  labour  supply, 
a  solution  of  the  employee  transportation  problem  should  be  reached  before 
final  selection  of  the  site.  Preferably  the  site  should  be  selected  within, 
reasonable  access  of  existing  public  transportation  of  adequate  capacity. 

"This  principle  could  apply  with  equal  effect  to  the  development  of  a  sub 
suburban  residential  community  where  the  residents  would  expect  and  require 
some  form  of  public  transportation  to  connect  them  to  the  civic  centre  on 
which  they  must  depend  for  many  things, 

"It  is  obviously  unfair  for  any  industry  or  community  to  expect  that,  after 
selecting  a  site  which  may  be  cheap  because  it  is  an  outlying  and  relatively 
inacessible  area,  some  public  transit  authority  is  going  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  site  by  providing  a  service  that  will  make  it  accessible  to 
residents,  workers  and  others,  when  the  provision  of  such  service  will 
probably  result  in  a  heavy  financial  loss  to  the  operator. 

"The  foregoing  refers  to  a  type  of  decentralization  which  fortunately  is 
not  common  and  which  should  perhaps  be  controlled,  but  decentralization 
of  a  less  spectacular  nature  has  been  going  on  quietly  for  years.  It  has 
however  been  greatly  stimulated  by  wartime  and  postwar  trends  and  has 
numerous  advantages  for  many  industries  and  for  workers. 

"It  also  has  many  advantages  for  transit  riders  and  the  operators  of  public 
transportation  services.  It  was  our  experience  during  the  war  that  a 
much  greater  percentage  increase  occurred  in  the  light  traffic  direction 
of  rush  periods  than  occurred  in  the  heavy  way  traffic  movement  because  of 
the  decentralized  location  of  much  of  the  war  production  industry. 

"It  can  therefore  be  said  that  decentralization  would  improve  the  load 
characteristics  of  the  public  transportation  service  and  make  it  possible 
to  give  better  service  to  the  transit  riding  public  by  reason  of  the 
diversity  of  travel  habits  produced, 

"Staggered  Hours :  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  problem  in  the  transit 
industry  is  the  handling  of  the  rush  hour  period,  arising  from  the  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  almost  identical  starting  and  quitting  times  for 
business  and  industry. 

"In  the  very  nature  of  things  this  is  hard  to  avoid  but  the  wartime 
expedient  of  staggered  hours  has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it  for  peacetime 
practice.  Thousands  of  workers  in  the  downtown  area  who  went  on 
staggered  hours  during  the  war  have  voluntarily  retained  those  hours*  and 
now  prefer  them  to  the  old. 

"As  the  name  implies  staggered  hours  simply  means  that  some  businesses  or 
industries  adopt  starting  and  quitting  times  which  differ  from  those  of 
other  businesses  in  the  vicinity  by  an  amount  of  time  (usually  15  to  30 
minutes)  which  will  allow  the  public  transit  service  to  absorb  the  sudden 
rush  of  large  volumes  of  workers  gradually.  A  modification  of  the  plan 
applied  to  very  large  industries  involves  different  starting  and  quitting 
times  for  various  departments  of  a  plant  or  industry.  As  a  wartime 
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expedient  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  handle  the  greatly  increased  load 
that  transit  services  were  called  upon  to  carry  when  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  new  equipment. 

"It  was  applied  very  successfully  in  the  downtown  area  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  system  where  large  volumes  of  transit  riders  originated. 

"In  the  downtown  area  approximately  10,000  office  workers  moved  their 
workday  hours  30  minutes  earlier  and  a  similar  number  of  retail  store 
employees  moved  30  minutes  later,  with  the  result  that  within  one  year  in 
spite  of  an  overall  increase  of  25 per  cent  in  rush  period  riding  the 
maximum  hour  traffic  increase  was  held  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  This  me 
meant  the  equivalent  of  about  60  extra  cars  on  the  system  at  a  time  when 
they  were  unobtainable  at  any  price. 

"The  adoption  or  retention  of  a  moderate  amount  of  staggered  hours  in 
peacetime  would  enable  the  public  transit  system  to  provide  a  better 
service  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  otherwise,  thus  improving  the 
attractiveness  of  Toronto  as  a  place  to  work." 

(5)  Toronto  Labour  Supply  -  Hr.  3.  G-.  Sullivan 

"In  1926,  Greater  Toronto  had  a  population  of  690,000  of  which  200,000 
were  employed.  There  has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  increase  in  the 
population  but  not  in  the  number  employed, 

"Taking  1926  as  the  index  year  of  100,  the  employed  population  increased 
to  126  by  1929  with  a  decrease  to  84  in  1933,  with  February,  of  that  year, 
marking  the  low  point.  Commencing  with  that  date  and  continuing  until 
1945,  there  was  an  almost  steady  uptrend  except  for  one  short  recession 
during  the  year  1937. 

"Perhaps  a  worthwhile  point  is  that  in  1929,  the  top  year  of  the  boom 
with  a  population  of  767,000  we  had  260,000  employed;  whereas,  in  1940, 
the  first  full  year  of  the  war,  with  a  population  of  876,000  we  had  only 
262,000  employed.  The  all  time  high  was  reached  in  1945,  the  index  being 
201. 

"Then  we  have  the  downward  trend  of  the  reconversion  years,  1945-6.  The 
population  continued  to  increase  indicating  that  many  of  those  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  remained  in  the  Greater  Toronto  area  and  .that  people 
that  had  been  recruited  from  farm  and  rural  areas  remained  in  Toronto. 
Again  in  1947,  we  had  an  upward  turn  of  working  population  and  in  1948  we 
find  it  at  almost  the  same  level  as  in  the  final  war  year. 

"Let  us  now  look  at  the  potential  labour  force  in "1931  -  1941  -  1944  - 
1947  and,  projecting  our  thinking  a  little,  1951  -  1961  -  1971.  By 
potential  labour  force  I  mean,  of  course,  as  defined  by  D.  B.  S. ,  all 
those  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  15  and  64.  In  1931,  the 
potential  labour  force  was  590,000  of  which  230,000  were  employed  or 
39  per  cent  of  the  total  potential  labour  force;  in  1941,  654,000  of 
which  353,000  were  employed  or  55  per  cent  of  the  total  potential  labour 
force. 
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"In  1944,  the  potential  labour  force  was  680, COO  (1)  of  which  400,000 
were  employed  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  100,000  from  Greater  Toronto 
in  the  armed  forces  we  will  find  we  mobilized  520,000  persons  or 
77  per  cent  of  our  total  potential  labour  force  in  the  peak  year  of  the 
war  effort, 

"In  1947,  the  potential  labour  force  726,000  (1)  of  which  405,000  were 
employed  or  56  per  cent  of  the  total  potential  labour  force.  In  1951, 
our  potential  labour  force  is  likely  to  be  777,000  (2);  in  1961,  902,000 
(2)  and  in  1971,  1,028,000  (2). 

"Will  th  is  increase  in  the  potential  labour  force  keep  pace  with  the 
industrial  expansion  predicted  by  Mr.  Bartley?  Since  the  potential 
labour  force  is  equally  divided  between  men  and  women  -  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  figures  on  sex  division  of  workers  in  Greater  Toronto  and 
Ontario.  Beginning  with  October  1,  1942,  Toronto  had  36.6  women  in 
employment  against  63.4  men.  This  may  be  compared  with  Ontario  which 
indicated  26.7  women  in  employment  against  73,3  men.  In  the  peak  war 
years  of  employment,  1943  and  1944,  there  were  40,8  women  compared  to 
59.2  men.  As  of  September  1,  1948,  it  decreased  to  31.7  women  compared 
to  68.4  men.  It  is  not  my  business  to  deal  with  the  sociological  aspect 
of  the  employment  of  women  and  perhaps  the  situation  is  fundamentally 
healthier  at  this  time  from  that  point  of  view  than  it  is  during  the 
years  of  high  employment  of  women.  I  must,  however,  only  point  out  that 
there  must  be  a  potential  supply  of  female  labour  in  Toronto  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  several  American  cities  at  the  present  time, 
advertisements  are  again  appearing  appealing  to  women  to  re-enter 
industrial  employment. 

"Now  let  us  look  at  another  potential  supply  -  the  older  worker.  Mr, 
Ashton  has  touched  on  that  phase  of  the  question  and  our  figures 
indicate  a  steady  increase  in  the  group  to  which  we  find  hiring 
resistance,  those  over  45,  Our  information  includes  those  to  age  64, 

In  1941  this  group  comprised  31.7%  of  our  potential  labour  force.  In 
1951  this  will  have  increased  slightly  to  32  per  cent;  in  1961  to 
35  per  cent  and  1971  to  37  per  cent. 

"I  mentioned  hiring  resistance.  In  reference  to  males  only,  referring 
particularly  to  1948,  the  total  number  of  unplaced  males  (all  ages) 
decreased  considerably,  '’while  the  number  of  unplaced  males  (45  years 
and  over)  remained  stationary,  Only  when  there  is  a  further  sharp  drop 


NOTES 

(1)  These  figures  are  based  on  the  proportion  of  Potential 
Labour  Force  to  the  total  population  (census  of  1941) 

Because  of  the  influx  of  younger  people  into  Toronto ,  the 
actual  Potential  Labour  Force  would  be  slightly  higher. 

(2)  The  population  figure  of  which  the  potential  labour  force  is  a 
part,  is  based  on  the  absolute  increase  during  the  past  6 
years.  The  potential  labour  force  in  turn,  is  based  on  the 
proportion  to  the  population  as  of  the  1941  census. 
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in  the  unemployment  of  males  (all  ages)  does  the  number  of  unplaced 
workers  (over  45  years)  decrease.  Our  survey  of  the  Toronto  male 
unfilled  orders  shows  that  74  per  cent  require  the  applicant  to  be  under 
45  and  while  23  per  cent  do  not  indicate  a  restriction,  the  jobs  to  be 
filled  were  largely  of  a  nature  which  only  the  young  and  able-bodied 
could  fill.  Only  2,5  per  cent  of  our  vacancies  indicate  that  positions 
might  be  filled  by  men  over  45  and  so  we  suggest  that  the  employer  must 
revise  his  thinking  and  indeed,  perhaps,  some  of  his  methods  to  provide 
openings  for  the  older  worker  if  we  are  to  make  full  use  of  our 
potential  labour  force  of  the  future. 

"Other  surveys  show  how  sharply  our  unplaced  applicants  for  employment 
increase  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Therefore,  from  the  foregoing, 
we  assume  that  certain  industrial  activities  meet  only  a  seasonal  demand. 
Three  avenues,  while  difficult,  may  be  opened  to  meet  the  situation: 

1.  Transfer  of  workers  to  other  industries. 

2.  Industry  to  produce  other  lines  in  slack  seasons. 

3.  To  spread  the  seasonal  work  over  the  year  by  taking 
orders  ahead  of  time  and  allowing  discounts  for  such. 

'This  has  met  with  considerable  success.  This  however, 
does  not  apply  to  perishable  goods  but  such  articles 
that  are  needed  for  the  Christmas  trade  etc. 

"The  possibility  of  the  first  suggestion  leads  to  further  consideration 
as  to  training.  In  that  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  Scheme  for  ex-service  personnel.  Up  to  June  1947, 
there  was  a  total  of  34,164  graduates  of  which  11,655  were  in  the  trades, 
consisting  largely  as  follows: 


Building  Trades 

4,798 

Hot  or  Vehicle  Repair  Trade 

1,429 

metalworking  Trade 

1,321 

Drafting 

821 

Electronics 

576 

Hairdressing 

495 

Furniture  Trades 

419 

The  graduates,  on  the  whole,  have  presented  no  problem  in  placement. 

"another  source  of  supply,  of  course,  are  the  new  entrants  -  school 
students,  of  which  approximately  7,500  in  greater  Toronto  leave  school 
each  year  to  accept  employment.  However,  only  about  2,600  complete 
their  course,  or  35  per  cent.  This  leaves  many  who,  in  all  probability 
will  need  further  training. 

"Still  another  source  of  supply  is  Immigration  which  includes  British, 
Dutch  and  llaltese  imigrants,  polish  Veterans  and  Displaced  Persons, 
ilhile  figures  for  Ontario  only  are  available,  they  show  76,121  immigrants 
were  directed  to  this  province.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  out 
of  a  total  of  12,000  British  Immigrants  who  came  into  Ontario  under  the 
Provincial  scheme,  55  per  cent  settled  in  Toronto. 
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"Since  the  potential  labour  force  will  increase  with  the  population, 
the  question  is  whether  or  not  that  increase  rill  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  industry,  He  think  it  will,  providing  we  make  full  use  of 
our  potential  labour  force,  keeping  in  mind  the  technological  advances 
which  we  confidently  expect. 

"As  to  whether  or  not  housing  will  be  available,  whether  industry  should 
be  decentralized,  transportation  facilities  improved,  are  questions  for 
study  by  such  groups  as  we  have  here." 

4.  General  Discussion 

Dr,  Hose  outlined  the  main  problems  which  had  been  identified  and  called 
for  comments  and  questions  from  the  audience. 

Professor  J.  S.  Morgan  commented  on  the  extent  to  which  industrial  and 
social  problems  are  geared  together.  (1)  In  dealing  with  old  age, 
welfare  was  not  enough.  Industrial  training  and  employment  were  essential. 
He  felt  that  it  was  a  problem  on  which  industry  and  the  labour  unions 
should  get  together.  (2)  There  was  often  a.lot  of  "cleaning  up"  of  human 
problems  to  be  done  when  industry  had  finished  its  operations  in  a  district. 
Perhaps  industry  should  establish  a  "cleaning  up  fund"  instead  of  such 
costs  being  met  out  of  public  money.  (3)  on  the  question  of  immigration, 
he  felt  that,  if  this  were  to  be  the  solution  of  Canada’s  labour  supply, 
large  scale  social  problems  would  arise  such  as  housing,  the  assimilation 
of  professional  persons,  medical  care,  and  the  concentration  of  an 
unbalanced  labour  force  in  large  cities  such  as  Toronto,  A  piece -meal 
attack  on  the  problems  would  not  do.  Industry,  commerce,  labour  and 
social  planners  should  draw  up  an  overall  plan.  y/e  should  press  the 
government  to  think  constructively  about  such  a  plan. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  the  older  worker  J.Irs,  II.  Spaulding  emphasised 
the  destructive  effects  on  the  persons  concernedyas  well  as  on  society  , 
in  the  financial  burdens  created  and  the  loss  of  productivity.  She  asked 
what  could  be  done  to  break  down  employers’  prejudice.  How  could  the 
Old  Age  Division  of  the  elf are  Council  (of  which  she  was  head)  assist  in 
such  "missionary  work"?  Hr,  Sullivan  said  there  should  be  more  publicity 
to  combat  pre-conce ived  ideas.  For  instance,  there  was  a  theory  that 
the  cost  of  group  insurance  was  greatly  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
older  T7orker.  In  fact,  the  overall  increase  was  very  slight.  He  would 
like  to  see  more  schemes  with  voluntary,  instead  of  compulsory  retirement 
at  65.  He  referred  to  the  special  National  employment  Service  facilities 
in  Toronto  for  the  placing  of  older  workers  and  the  campaign  which  had 
been  conducted  with  the  employers.  He  said  that  when  this  special  service 
started,  325  occupations  had  been  considered  suitable  for  older  workers. 

Now,  1100  such  occupations  were  listed. 

On  the  question  of  hous ing  several  speakers  felt  that  government 
lending ,even  apart  from  its  long-term  disadvantages,  could  not  solve  the 
immediate  problem.  Mr.  J.  Blow  spoke  of  the  inadequate  type  of  housing 
available  for  lower  income  groups  and  the  impossibility  of  raising  a 
family  in  it  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  He  said  there  vras  supposed  to 
be  planning  but  it  was  not  definite  enough.  Mr.  J.  R.  Shapiro  said  that 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  v42  in  Toronto  was  too  low  to  pay  more  than 
^5,000  for  c  house  and  there  were  none  available  in  Toronto  today  at 
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that  price,.  Alderman  L,  H.  Saunders  asked  what  could  solve  the  housing 
problem  and  bring  down  prices?  Hr.  Rhind  agreed  that  "cheap  money"  could 
certainly  not  solve  the  problem.  It  was,  he  felt,  the  shortage  of 
materials  and  labour  which  was  forcing  up  prices  and  aggravating  the 
situation.  More  labour  and  materials  were  essential  before  the  position 
could  improve. 

Alderman  Saunders  though  that  Mr.  Rhind  was  taking  too  pessimistic  a 
view  in  contending  that  a  depression  was  inevitable.  He  queried  the 
argument  that  we  should  go  easy  on  spending  now.  Mr.  Rhind  said  that 
he  did  not  feel  he  was  being  pessimistic  but  he  was  basing  his  remarks 
on  what  has  happened  in  the  last  150  years.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  municipal  governments  were  undertaking  cyclical  planning, 

Alderman  Saunders  said  he  felt  there  should  be  more  planning  of  capital 
expenditures  and  it  was  being  considered  by  Toronto.  A  postponement  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Plan  was  suggested  as  a  means  of  providing  employment 
in  less  prosperous  times  but  Mr .  Irvin  explained  that  the  project  was  a 
matter  of  urgency.  Among  other  things,  if  there  were  delay j the  Yonge 
Street  tracks  would  soon  have  to  be  relaid  at  great  cost. 

The  point  was  raised  that  indus-tyjes might  find  it  paid  to  have  workers* 
homes  near  them.  A  good  transportation  pattern  would  still  be  necessary 
to  get  them  to  work  and  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Sullivan  thought 
it  would  be  difficult  to  rely  on  a  concentration  of  workers  in  any  one 
part  of  Toronto  where  the  industries  are  so  spread  out.  People  cannot 
be  told  where  they  are  to  work  and  many  prefer  to  travel  longer  distances 
for  better  pay  or  more  congenial  jobs.  It  wfis  stressed  again,  however, 
that  it  was  important  for  industries  building  new  factories  to  find  out 
in  advance  where  their  workers  would,  in  the  main,  be  coming  from  and 
what  transportation  facilities  were  available. 
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LUNCHEON  SESSION 

12.15  p.m.  -  2.15  p.m. 

aGENDA. 


1.  Welcome  by  Controller  K,  B.  McKollar 

2.  Introduction  of  Speaker  -  Mr.  J.  T.  Bryden,  Honorary 

Treasurer,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

3.  "Municipal  problems  and  Research "  -  Dr.  John  F.  Sly, 

Professor  of  Politics,  Director  of  Princeton  Surveys, 
Princeton  University. 

4.  Vote  of  Thanks  -  Professor  R,  MacGregor  Dav/son, 

Department  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Toronto. 


1,  Welcome 


Controller  K.  B.  McKellar,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  extended  a  welcome 
from  the  City  administration  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Sly  and  the 
members  of  the  Conference.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of  such  meetings 
in  improving  contact  and  information  betvjeon  those  to  whom  social  and 
economic  research  could  be  of  value, 

2,  Introduction 


Mr.  J.  T.  Bryden  introduced  Dr.  John  F.  Sly  of  Princeton  University.  He 
welcomed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sly  on  their  first  visit  to  Canada.  Ho  referred  to 
some  of  Dr.  Slyfs  many  important  appointments  both  past  and  present.  He 
is  now  Professor  of  Politics  and  Secretary  of  the  State  and  Local 
Government  Section  of  the  School  of  Public,  and  International  Affairs  at 
Princeton  University,  and  Director  of  Princeton  Surveys  which  is  attached 
to  the  School.  The  work  of  the  Surveys  in  the  field  of  research  on  State 
and  local  government  is  well  known.  Dr.  Sly  has  served  on  several  State 
Commissions  on  Taxation,  Budgets,  and  Legislation.  He  is  Administrative 
Consultant  to  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  an  Editor  of 
"Public  Opinion  Quarterly"  and  the  author  of  books,  articles,  and  reports 
on  State  and  Local  Government  problems.  Ho  r:as  indeed  well  qualified 
to  speak  with  .authority  on  research  and  municipal  problems, 

'30  Municipal  Problems  and  Research 


Dr.  Sly  prefaced  his  remarks  by  expressing  his  pleasure  at  this 
opportunity  of  visiting  Toronto  end  taking  part  in  what  he  considered 
was  a  very  interesting  and  constructive  conference.  He  said  he  felt 
diffident  about  speaking  on  municipal  matters  in  a  country  with  whose 
affairs  he  was  not  well  acquainted  and  he  begged  the  indulgence  of  the 
audience  on  that  account.  He  hoped,  however,  that  what  he  would  have 
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to  say  would  be  considered  applicable  to  local  government  anywhere. 

Dr.  Sly  then  continued  as  follows: 

1.  Democracy  and  Citizen  Participation 

"Some  time  ago  I  listened  to  one  of  our  national  radio  commentators 
broadcast  from  /ashing ton.  On  this  evening  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  radio  listener  asking  him  to  define  the  word  democracy,  which,  the 
writer  seemed  to  imply,  the  commentator  was  using  a  bit  carelessly.  The 
commentator  appeared  to  be  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  letter;  and  left  me, 
at  least,  with  the  impression  that  a  request  of  this  kind  was  almost 
unpatriotic. 

"Now  perhaps  the  letter  was  not  written  in  a  frank  spirit  of  inquiry; 
and  if  all  the  facts  were  known,  it  may  be  that  the  rather  sharp  "brush 
off"  that  the  writer  received  was  warranted.  But,  nevertheless,  it  made 
me  wonder  if  many  of  our  serious -minded  citizens  are  not  at  times  puzzled 
when  they  are  told  so  often  that  democracy  is  synonymous  with  the  American 
way  of  life,  that  we  fought  V/ or Id  War  I  to  make  it  safe,  and  World  War  II 
to  preserve  it;  but  are  regarded  as  a  little  on  the  subversive  side  if  we 
ask  what  it  is. 

"Let  us  look  at  it  this  way:  There  are  certain  qualitative  words  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  precise  definition — like  liberty,  religion,  faith, 
truth  and  freedom.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  far  stronger  than  definitive 
words,  and  their  strength  comes,  in  part,  from  their  vagueness.  This  is 
because  they  mean  something  a  little  different  to  each  person,  and  if 
you  ask  him,  what  it  means,  he "Will  immediately  personalize  the  word,  and 
tell  you  what  it  means  to  him — not  in  the  form  of  a  definition,  but  in 
the  form  of  his  own  values  and  experiences.  And  so,  while  it  becomes 
futile  to  universalize  a  multitude  of  personal  values  and  experiences 
within  the  confines  of  a  definition,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to 
identify  a  qualitative  word  in  terms  of  an  environment.  In  other  words, 

I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  precisely  what  democracy  is,  but  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  know  whether  or  not  you  are  living  in  a  democratic  country. 

"The  word  democracy  came  into  use  in  the  English  language  in  the  early 
part  of 'the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  time,  it  had  only  classical 
meaning — the  kind  of  government  that  existed  in  the  cities  of  antiquity. 

It  was  neither  a  good  word  nor  a  bad  word,  but  rather  a  word  of 
historical  description.  In  seventeenth  century  England,  it  became 
associated  with  the  English  Revolution  under  Cror/well — with  a  meaning- 
close  to  describing  a  class  struggle — and  conservatives  of  the  period 
identified  it  with  rabble  government.  Then  it  was  brought  to  this 
country,  the  English  colonies  as  a  whole  looked  upon  it  as  both  a  bad 
word  and  a  bad  idea,,  and  in  general,  it  remained  so  until  after  the 
Revolution. 

"Our  Constitution  does  not  mention  it.  The  debates  in  the  Eederal 
Convention  of  1787  refer  to  it  on  seven  occasions  only,  and  then  as  a 
warning  of  something  to  be  avoided.  Charles  Austin  Beard  says  in  his 
recent  book  The  Republic  that  Thomas  Jefferson  never  used  the  word  in  any 
of  his  public  papers,  and  never  publicly  called  himself  a  democrat;  and 
he  adds  that  neither  did  James  liadison,  and  more  surprising  still, 
neither  did  Andrew  Jackson.  From  the  political  standpoint,  it  was  simply 
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not  a  good  word,  and  until  plain  people  all  over  the  country  slowly 
but  steadily  applied  the  term  to  their  clubs  and  local  party  groups, 
the  politicians  failed  to  fall  in  line.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  did  call 
his  famous  study  of  the  middle  thirties  Democracy  in  America,  but  over 
fifty  years  later,  Lord  James  Bryce  chose  for  his  title  "The  American 
Commonwealth".  It  is  true  that  the  Jackson  Republicans  took  the  title  of 
"The  American  Democracy"  in  1844,  and  that  many  writers  spoke  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Democracy;  but  to  the  general  public,  it  appears  to 
have  been  more  the  name  of  a  party  than  a  political  belief  and  its  use 
as  a  party  label  seems  to  have  kept  it  from  universal  acceptance.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  ,/oodrow  Jilson  stamped  the  United  States  as  first, 
foremost  and  above  all  a  democracy  that  the  word  came  into  wide  current 
acceptance.  Today,  democracy  is  symbolic  of  American  life  and  American 
government.  And  while  we  may  not  adequately  define  it — we  can  identify 
it.  To  me  it  is  known  (at  least  on  the  political  side)  by  these 
conditions,  and  any  country  that  has  them  is  a  political  democracy:  Free 
thought,  free  speech,  free  elections;  a  wide  base  of  consent,  the 
protection  of  private  rights,  the  rule  of  law— and  the  one  I  want  to  talk 
about  today,  citizen  participation  in  government. 


2.  Limiting  factors  in  citizen  participation 


"It  is  a  paradox  of  American  democracy  that  on  the  one  hand  we  proclaim 
as  its  keystone  the  right  to  run  our  own  public  affairs,  and  on  the 
other  give  surprisingly  little  attention  to  them.  In  place  of  personal 
interest  and  participation  in  government  we  seek  mechanical  devices 
designed  to  relieve  us  of  as  much  responsibility  as  possible,  and  trust 
these  legal  robots  to  assure  sound  government  to  us  and  our  posterity. 
There  is  no  use  in  freedom  of  speech — if  we  do  not  say  anything.  There 
is  no  use  in  free  elections — if  we  never  have  a  candidate.  There  is  no 
use  in  a  wide  base  of  consent — if  no  one  is  informed.  I  do  not  think 
the  people  always  get  the  kind  of  government  they  deserve;  but  I  do 
think  that  in  every  community  in  America  there  are  a  dozen "right-minded, 
forceful  and  successful  men  who  are  personally  responsible — either  through 
participation  or  neglect — for  the  kind  of  local  governments  under  which 
they  live. 

"The  lawyers  in  public  life  are,  in  my  judgment,  potentially  more  valuable 
than  any  other  professional  group.  Their  usefulness  is,  however,  often- 
limited  by  an  extreme  respect  for  legal  formalism.  Their  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  governmental  processes  has  led  to  legislation  (of  which  they 
prepare  a  very  large  part)  which  is  often  unrealistic  and  unworkable. 

Their  professional  emphasis  on  counsel-client  relations  tends,  at  times, 
to  prevent  a  breadth  of  consideration  that  is  essential  to  large-scale 
policies.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  trained  in  the  rules  of  life  as 
reflected  in  the  corpus  of  the  law,  and  are  more  skilful  than  any  other 
professional  group  in  giving  expression  to  them, 

"The  business  man — even  the  product  of  our  business  schools — finds  his 
governmental  relations  difficult.  The  production  record  of  the  past  few 
years  has  demonstrated  his  tremendous  efficiency  while  behind  his 
operating  desk;  but  business  has  shown  too  little  capacity  to  guide  its 
own  affairs  when  they  reach  beyond  the  borders  of  a  private  economy. 
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Until  recently,  at  least,  business  has  depended  largely  upon "three  lines 
of  public  action,  each  aimed  to  prevent  rather  than  to  lead — the 
permanent  lobby,  the  advice  of  counsel  or  litigation  in  the  courts.  Not 
only  has  business  found  it  difficult  to  speak  with  either  unity  or 
authority  in  its  governmental  relations,  but  it  has  failed  to  adjust 
itself  to  an  industrialized  democracy  that  requires  a  new  and  extreme 
inter -dependence  between  business,  labour  and  the  citizen.  The  public 
relations  advisor,  the  industrial  relations  counsellor  and  the  economic 
consultant  are  steps  in  this  direction,  but  the  government  relations 
counsellor  is  still  undeveloped. 

"The  school  administrator  is  a  product  of  still  another  professional 
curriculum,  but  he  too  often  proves  himself  to  be  a  layman  when  facing 
school  problems  outside  the  walls  of  his  school.  The  governmental 
environment  upon  which  the  institutional  life  of  his  school  depends  are, 
for  the  most  part,  beyond  his  training  or  experience.  He  has  on  the 
whole,  shown  little  understanding  of  the  tax  and  expenditure  problems 
which  are  the  basis  of  his  school’s  existence.  His  knowledge  of  public 
law  and  administration  is  meagre  or  lacking.  His  emphasis  in  public 
life  tends  towards  tenure,  salaries  and  pensions,  and  his  professional 
zeal,  which  so  frequently  seeks  expression  in  "more  money  for  the  schools" 
leads  him  to  callow  fiscal  proposals  without  merit  beyond  the  immediate 
dollar  that  he  seeks.  He  nevertheless  represents  the  most  widely  educated 
group  in  the  public  service,  and  a  great  willingness  to  give  freely  of  his 
time  and  effort  for  the  public  benefit. 

"The  journalist,  the  columnist  and  the  commentator  are  often  handicapped 
because  of  the  limited  knowledge  and  experience  at  their  disposal.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  must  respond  to  public  questions,  and  their  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  facts  and  implications  of  large  problems,  often 
lead  to  grotesque  presentations  of  public  policy.  To  write  quickly  and 
effectively  on  the  intricacies  of  a  tax  law,  a  new  state -aid  formula,  a 
problem  of  potable  water  supply  or  auction  markets  for  the  farmer 
requires  easy  facilities,  swift  interpretation  and  public  understanding 
which  is  not  secured  in  a  school  of  journalism  nor  developed  as  a  matter 
of  "general  information".  It  is  partly  for  these  reasons  that  the  old 
style  editorial  writer  has  been  displaced'  by  the  columnist  and  the 
commentator.  There  are  hardly  a  score  of  papers  in  America  with  a  home- 
product  editorial  page  that  counts  in  national  politics.  State  and  county 
political  leaders  (particularly  in  our  industrial  states)  are  less 
sensitive  to  a  critical  local  press  than  to  a  reprimand  from  Washington. 
The  truth  is  that  the  "new  journalism  must  take  the  jargon  of  bureaucracy 
and  tell  its  readers  what  it  means  before  it  can  tell  them  what  is 
happening. " 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

3.  Llunicipal  problems  and  broad  range  planning 


"From  a  practical  standpoint,  all  planning  becomes  academic  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  environment  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate.  To 
ignore  this  axiom  is  a  failure  most  often  ascribed  to  academia;  but  it  is 
neglected  with  equal  facility  and  far  more  damage  by  so-called  practical 
men  who  are  very  quick  to  discern  a  tree;  but  who  have  no  idea  of  what  a 
forest  is.  In  any  discussion,  therefore,  of  large-scale  movements  such 
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as  revitalizing  and  redeveloping  metropolitan  areas,  there  is  little 
practical  meaning  or  little  basis  for  sound  criticism  independent  of 
the  environment  in  which  the  operation  itself  must  move.  The  point  is 
this  : 

Would  you  understand  great  metropolitan  areas?  Then  you  must  know 

the  total  environment  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Would  you  plan  effectively  for  metropolitan  areas?  Then  you  must 

know  the  processes  by  r/hich  the  total  environment  can  best  be 

measured,  expressed,  and  directed. 

’’This  is  the  only  way  a  workable  plan  can  be  developed.  The  -reason  we 
have  few  workable  plans  is  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  plans  and 
the  planners.  The  first  proposal  I  would  make,  therefore,  towards  a 
revitalization  and  redevelopment  of  metropolitan  life  would  bo  to- re-examine 
the  hypothesis  upon  v/hich  we  have  planned  in  the  past  and  develop  a  new 
set  of  premises  upon  which  to  plan  in  the  future. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that  we  establish  a  new  concept  of 
planning.  Let  us  cease  to  regard  a  plan  as  a  blueprint  to  be  slowly 
unrolled  over  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  and  supported  by  invisible 
resources  that  must  magically  appear  at  timely  moments  in  its  fulfillment. 
Instead,  let  us  regard  our  plan  as  a  flow  chart  of  operations,  supported 
by  predetermined  resources,  accepted  as  a  want  as  well  as  a  need,  and 
capable  of  smooth  and  efficient  deflection  when  the  values  it  represents 
gives  way  to  more  current  requirements. 

"In  the  second  place,  let  us  accept  the  limitations  of  physical  planning, 
and  acknowledge  the  cold  fact  that  the  most  imaginative  draftsman  cannot 
alone  be  effective  beyond  the  edges  of  his  drawing  board.  It  is  quite 
fitting  and  proper  that  he  give  intellectual  expression  to  the  world  of 
tomorrow,  but  it  is  futile  to  offer  his  clever  sketches  to  a  governing 
body  as  a  sound  guide  to  public  policy. 

"In  the  third  place,  let  us  acknowledge  that  no  single  discipline  or 
technique  can  bring  a  large  public  problem  to  a  point  of  completion. 

The  day  of  research  for  public  service  is  upon  us,  and  its  requirements 
are  a  severe  shock  to  our  departmentalized  thinking.  To  make  an 
effective  fiscal  plan  for  a  metropolitan  area  today,  requires  the 
technical  competence  of  a  generous  cross  section  of  a  highly  professional¬ 
ized  staff;  and  in  addition  the  closest  liaison  and  understanding  with  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  environment  in  which  we  are  working.  The  most 
effective  planners  we  have  to-day  are  the  politicians,  who  determine 
ruggedly  but  positively  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  living  and  will  live 
together.  Technical  skill  is  too  often  wasted,  because  it  has  been 
segmentary,  inflexible  and  untranslatable  either  into  popular  thought  or 
public  action. 

"And  in  the  fourth  place,  let  us  resolve  to  submit  no  plan  that  does  not 
contain  a  determined  method  of  finance.  All  public  problems  are  at 
bottom  fiscal.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  public  problem  can  be  solved  by 
merely  giving  it  adequate  finance,  but  I  do  mean  that  no  public  problem 
can  be  solved  until  it  has  been  adequately  financed. 
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"For  a  long  time  municipal  finance  and  the  general  property  tax  have 
been  regarded  as  almost  identical.  The  financial  capacity  of  a  community 
is  said  to  be  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  taxable  property.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  ability  of  an  urban  area  to  produce  large  revenues 
is  measured  by  by  its  property  valuation,  and  inadequacies  are  measured 
not  so  much  in  terms  of  methods  as  in  terms  of  amounts  to  be  raised. 

The  result  is  that  the  metropolitan  area  seeks  on  the  one  hand  to  protect 
its  tax  base  from  exploitation  and  on  the  other  to  meet  its  mounting 
service  requirements  from  funds  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

"But 'this  fact  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  to  all  oververs: 
High-density  areas  do  not  have  accessible  values  in  real  estate  and 
improvements  to  provide  the  revenues  essential  to  local  service  requirements. 
This  is  because  heavy  service  demands  in  high-density  areas  often  arise 
outside  the  jurisdiction,  and  have  only  a  remote  relation  to  property 
values  within  the  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  the  tremendous  requirements  of 
huge  commuting  populations  with  essential  transit  and  terminal  facilities 
often  have  a  negative  effect  on  large  blocks  of  metropolitan  property, 
which  in  theory  should  benefit  from  the  "improvements".  Iloreover,  the 
sheer  complexities  of  taxing  capital  wealth  under  urban  conditions  with 
even  a  reasonable  assurance  of  uniform  treatment,  competence  to  pay,  and 
stability  of  support  remains  a  major  administrative  problem.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  general  property  tax  is  in  manjr  cases  so  hopelessly  lost 
in  a  morass  of  preferred  treatment,  uneven  collections,  and  unequal 
assessments  as  to  place  effective  remedies  beyond  practical  reach.  The 
knot  is  easier  to  cut  than  to  tie,  and  even  unsound  temporary  relief  which 
is  quick,  is  preferred  to  fundamental  relief,  which  is  long  and  uncertain. 

"Thought  and  action  have,  moreover,  too  frequently  emphasized  the  tax 
problem.  Equal  thought  and  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  expenditure 
problem.  As  long  as  normal  expenditures  are  allowed  to  follow  the  rise 
and  dip  of  the  business  cycle  and  capital  expenditures  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  lush  years  to  be  paid  for  in  the  drought — so  long  will 
public  expenditures  have  the  same  problems  of  liquidation  that  plague 
unsystematic  expansion  in  the  economic  field. 

"As  long  as  service  pressures,  external  or  internal,  are  allowed  to  strain 
a  local  tax  base  to  the  breaking  point — so  long  will  there  be  insolvent 
municipalities  among  our-  communities.  Nor  will  "more  money"  alone  answer 
the  problem.  Basically,  these  are  the  conditions  which  restrict  public 
finance  today: 

1.  New  service  demands  which  have  little  relation  to  local 
fiscal  capacity: 

2.  Debt  services  which  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  local  tax 
dollar: 

3.  A  multiplicity  of  taxing  units,  each  levying  for  its  own 
purposes  on  the  same  piece  of  property? 

4.  Un-realist ic  methods  of  distributing  state  aid — especially 
in  reference  to  high -density  requirements: 
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5.  Property  tax  administration — in  spite  of  many  right-minded 
administrators — remains  erratic,  unequal  and  unsound. 

"More  Honey"  may  well  be  needed,  but  it  touches  lightly  and  at  times  not 
at  all  on  such  problems  as  these. 

"I  have  no  master  plan  for  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  future — nor  do  I 
believe  there  can  be  one.  All  that  I  can  propose  is  that  we  accept  certain 
premises  from  which  such  a  plan  can  be  developed,  and  to  use  such 
facilities  as  we  have  to  make  such  premises  prevail: 

"First,  the  metropolitan  area  is  not  and  never  will  be  a  self-governing 
area  in  the  sense  that  a  small  town  is  a  self-governing  area.  It  lacks 
the  essential  factors -a  stable  population,  a  common  cultural  outlook,  a 
broad  basis  of  home  ownership,  established  competence  in  community  life, 
and  the  fiscal  capacity  to  meet  its  own  needs.  This  requires  new  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  structure  and  finance. 

"Second,  the'  relation  of  the  state  to  the  metropolitan  area  4s  the  key  to 
its  survival.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  great  cities  should  become 
administrative  areas  of  the  state  capital;  but  it  does  demama  relationship 
that  accepts  dual  responsibility  for  the  social  and  economic  expression 
of  large  populations.  This  means  the  development  of  a  local  federalism. 

"Third,  home  rule  must  accept  an  emphasis  more  in  keeping  with  the 
environment  of  inter-dependent  levels  of  government;  and  self-government 
will  be  expressed  through  the  acceptance  of  a  policy,  but  be  content  with 
the  joint  control  of  an  operation.  This  means  that  metropolitan  areas 
assume  a  state-wide  interest  and  must,  therefore,  share  a  state-wide 
responsibility. 

"Fourth,  what  a  state -wide  interest  will  assume  additional  grants -in-aid 
for  certain  metropolitan  services  on  the  principle  that  metropolitan 
areas  are  of  such  social  and  economic  significance  to  the'  state  as  a  "whole 
as  to  warrant  state -wide  support.  This  means  a  new  concept  of  grant-in- 
aid,  one  that  considers  large  urban  concentrations  as  in  part  a  state -wide 
responsibility. 

"Fifth,  the  planner  must  use  a  larger  canvass  and  a  bigger  brush.  He 
cannot  frame  his  proposals  within  the  confines  of  a  single  discipline;  but 
economics,  finance  administration,  mathematics,  statistics,  law — and  even 
the  grey  art  of  politics — must  become  parts  of  the  staff  agency  that  serve 
the  planning  boards  of  the  future.  This  means  a  cooperative  effort  in 
research  for  public  service. 

"Sixth,  there  are  many  ancillary  adjustments  to  be  made.  University 
curricula  are  for  the  most  part  unprepared  to  focus  their  institutional 
resources  on  research  for  services.  Our  'scholarly  thinkers  are  reluctant 
to  give  time  to  a  cooperative  undertaking  in  which  they  lose  their 
identity,  limit  their  bibliographies  and  hamper  their  promotions.  Our 
planners  have  been  unwilling  to  assume  responsibilities  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  own  techniques.  Our  governing  bodies  remain  skeptical  of 
professional  guidance  and  are  slow  to  appropriate  public  money  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  planning  for  the ( planner  rather  than  planning  for 
the  community.  This  means  education  in  which  educators  must  be  the  first 
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to  be  educated, 

’’These  are  difficult  times  to  plan,  for  a  plan,  after  all,  is  to  give 
expression  to  a  policy  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  policies  when  the 
essential  factors  of  an  environment  are  in  extreme  unbalance.  It  is 
like  anticipating  the  course  of  a  river  at  flood  stage,  e  know  that 
v/hen  the  waters  subside,  there  will  still  be  a  river,  \/e  hope  that  its 
channels  and  its  flow  will  be  substantially  the  same  or  by  chance  improved; 
but  we  know,  also,  that  riparian  rights  may  suffer,  that  commerce  may  be 
rerouted,  and  that  life  along  its  banks  may  require  far-reaching  adjust-- 
ments.  Until  some  degree  of  normalcy  has  been  obtained,  there  is  little 
we  can  do  to  influence  the  results,  but  there  are  provisions  we  can  adopt 
and  steps  we  can  take  for  the  reconversions  of  the  future  that  are  already 
upon  us, 

4,  municipal  Government  and  Citizen  Research: 

’’Freedom  of  any  kind  presupposes  conflict — at  least  the  adjustment  that 
survival  requires.  Federalism  itself  is  a  commitment  to  conflict — -to 
maintain  a  balance  between  two  or  more  authorities.  As  long  as  we  believe 
that  the  integrity  of  the  citizen  is  best  sustained  by  a  multiplicity  of 
jurisdictions ,  we  must  accept  the  interminable  adjustments  that  local 
self-government  requires, 

’’And  this  is  only  the  public  side.  Our  private  lives  are  equally  segmented 
into  scores  of  specialized  interests,  struggling  to  give  effect  and 
permanence  to  the  preferred  position  which  each  represent.  They  cut 
across  all  political  boundaries  and  adopt  the  pressure  methods  of  modern 

business  to  make  thi;p?  values  prevail, 
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“These  factors  have  always  been  with  us — but  never  before  in  their 
magnitude,  force"  and  resources — nor  in  an  industrialized  society.  And 
the  great  over-all  question  that  faces  us  today  is  this: 

“Can  we  maintain  the  principles  of  democracy  in  an  industrialized  society? 
And  can  we  maintain  the  federal  principle  as  an  instrument  of  their 
expression? 

“This  is  a  new  question.  Twenty -five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  sub¬ 
versive  question.  So  far  as  I  knor/,  no  v/riter  of  that  period  foresav;  that 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  institutional  life  would  shake  “the 
foundations  of  democratic  values.  And  if  we  are  to  survive  it — and  guide 
it — there  are  practices  which  have  been  part  of  our  trade  which  will  no 
longer  sustain  our  position, 

"First,  let  us  raise  our  sights  a  little  higher; 

V/e  cannot  justify  wordy  superficial  and  pointless  reports  on  a 
plea  of  “educational  value'*, 

Ue  cannot  document  pages  of  public  grievances  and  leave  them 
suspended  between  expensive  bindings  without  terminal  facilities. 

V/e  cannot  measure  our  success  by  inches  of  newspaper  space  no-r 
by  the  plaudits  of  a.  hastily  informed  press. 
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"Second ,  let  us  broaden  our  thinking: 

We  must  set  aside  the  bogus  role  of  expert  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  statesman. 

We  must  think  of  methods  only  as  the  hand -maidens  of  policy, 
and  rely  on  technicians  for  technical  things. 

Me  must  forego  ex  parte  pronouncements  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  and  assume  a  quasi- judicial  position  among 
the  complicating  values  of  community  life. 

Me  must  abandon  the  a  priori  premises  that  provide  hypotheses 
for  special  interest  groups;  and  accept  the  proposition  that, 
in  a  democracy  that  is  really  working,  whatever  is  possible 
is  good, 

"Third ,  to  refine  our  methods: 

We  must  abandon  long  descriptive  preambles  and  weary 
tabulations  and  start  with  a  well  defined  hypothesis  upon 
which  all  research  activity  is  brought  to  focus. 

Me  must  see  that  specialized  requirements  are  handled  by 
specialized  personnel  and  deny  the  individual  omniscience 
that  so  radily  adheres  to  the  professionalized  person. 

We  must  remember  that  the  first  qualification  of  research  is 
thoroughness,  the  second  integrity — and  if  you  add  industry 
and  courage  almost  anything  can  be  done.  And  finally,  a 
mundane  consideration — a  small  matter  of  money — -i we  must 
have  adequate  funds.  Too  little  and  too  late  is  as  fatal  as 
too  much  too  soon.  " 

4.  Vote  of  Thanks 

Dr,  R,  HacGregor  Dawson  thanked  Dr.  Sly,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference, 
for  his  most  interesting  address.  He  said  that  Dr.  Sly  had  put  forward 
so  many  ideas  and  indicated  so  many  trains  of  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  audience  to  follov?  them  all  up  at  once.  Dr.  Sly’s 
speech  had  provided  food  for  thought  and  discussion  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 
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"  TORONTO  AS  A  PLACE  TO  LIVE  {' 


Afternoon  Session,  2.30  p.m.  -  5.00  p.m. 


AGENDA 


1.  "Living  in  Our  Community11  -  Nr  Hugo  V; .  'Jolter, 

Community  Counsellor  for  Toronto. 

2.  Discussion  on  Prospects  and  Problems  opened  by  the 
following  consultants: 

(1)  Social  Aspects  -  Dr.  G.  Gordon  Brown,  Associate  Professor 

•  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Toronto. 

(2)  Education  -  Dr.  H.  0.  Barrett,  Teacher  Counsellor,  Eastern 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

(3)  Health  -  Dr.  Elizabeth  Chant  Robertson,  Hospital  for 

Sick  Children. 

(4)  Welfare  -  Miss  Florence  Philpott,  Executive  Secretary, 

’Welfare  Council  of  Greater  Toronto. 

(5)  Government  -  Mr.  Eric  Hardy,  Director,  Bureau  of 

Municipal  Research. 

(6)  Housing  -  Mr.  P.  S.  Secord,  Supervisor  for  the  Ontario 

Region,  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation. 

(7)  Planning  -  Dr.  E.  G.  Faludi,  Town  Planning  Consultants. 

3.  Closing  Remarks  -  The  Chairman. 


Dr.  Rose  explained  the  procedure  for  the  afternoon  session.  To  provide 
a  framework  for  the  discussion,  Mr.  Wolter  had  been  asked  to  comment  on 
his  observations  of  Toronto  during  his  period  of  intensive  work  with 
Community  Councils  and  groups  in  the  area.  In  order  to  facilitate 
discussion,  the  first  four  consultants  would  then  be  asked  to  introduce 
their  topics  briefly  and  general  discussion  would  follow  until  a  quarter 
to  four  when  the  last  three  contributions  on  the  agenda  would  be  offered, 
with  discussion  to  follow  until  the  close  of  the  Conference. 

1.  "Living  in  Our  Community 11  -  Mr.  H.  17.  Wolter 

Mr.  Loiter  said  he  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  assistance  which  he  had  received  from 
so  many  persons  since  he  began  work  in  Toronto. 
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Mr.  V/olter  pointed  out  that  there  were  so  many  problems  connected  with 
"Living  in  our  Coim'aunity"  that  it  was  difficult  to  select  a  few  for 
particular  mention.  It  was  his  purpose,  he  said,  to  get  at  the  facts, 
raise  questions,  and  indicate  areas  for  research.  He  emphasised  that 
his  remarks  were  based  on  a  limited  experience  of  15  months  in  Toronto 
but  he  had  had  excellent  opportunities  for  varied  contacts  in  the  city. 

He,  therefore,  felt  his  views  might  be  of  interest  to  the  conference. 

Many  of  the  problems  for  people  living  in  Toronto  were  those  of  any  large 
city  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  world.  He  thought,  however,  that  Toronto 
has  special  characteristics  both  of  unity  and  division.  The  unity  is,  he 
felt,  wnainly  historical,  based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  strong  British 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  which  in  itself  was  a  cause  of  many  of  the 
divisions.  Persons  of  "foreign  descent— Poles,  Slavs,  Italians,  etc.  — 
find  difficulty  in  being  accepted  as  Canadians  in  Toronto.  Even  many 
persons  from  Britain  do  not  call  Canada  "home"  after  as  much  as  35  years 
in  this  country.  Only  recently  has  there  appeared  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  words  "I  am  a  Canadian", 

"Toronto  is  a  house  divided  against  itself."  The  present  D.P,  situation 
is  an  example  of  this  fact.  European  immigration  has  been  strongly 
supported  yet  the  newcomers  are  socially  isolated.  The  problems  of 
integration  are  greater  than  for  the  labouring  class  immigrants  of  a 
generation  ago  since  the  D.PTs  are  often  professional  people.  They  are 
frequently  excluded  from  their  own  established  nationality  groups  as 
well  as  from  the  professional  groups  to  which  they  should  belong.  Racial 
conflicts  show  in  many  ways — why,  for  instance,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
Jewish  or  Ukrainian  Community  Centre,  or  a  Hasaryk  Town? 

Mr.  IVolter  felt  that  the  strong  traditional  point  of  view  in  Toronto  made 
religious  conflicts  particularly  marked,  and  was  one  cause  for  the  revolt 
of  youth  against  adults.  Youth  has  travelled  and  fought  and  seen  other 
places  and  people  and  is  also  rebelling  against  many  traditional  policies 
handed  down  from  above.  Labour  is  joining  wi th  youth  in  this  revolt, 

Mr.  V/olter  suggested  that  Community  Councils  provided  a  constructive  means 
of  bringing  all  groups  together.  We  must,  he  insisted,  consider  youth 
and  labour  as  wanting  to  and  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  society. 

Mr.  V/olter  suggested  that  the  geographic  unity  of  neighborhoods  no  longer 
exists  in  Toronto  because  of  the  mafijr 'arbitrary  divisions  which  have 
grown  up.  There  are  political  ridings,  ward  boundaries,  public  utility 
areas,  assessment  areas,  school  areas,  and  so  on.  These  no  doubt  serve 
tHeix  purpose  hut  they  make  it  difficult  for  people  in  any  neighborhood 
of  the  city  to  work  together  on  all  matters  directly  affecting  them. 

These  divisions  also  continually  hamper  a  cooperative  spirit  in  services 
and  ideas  between  the  various  sections  of  the  city,  (Laps  of  divisions 
were  on  display.) 

Mr.  7/olter  said  that  Toronto  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
happens  when  city  life  develops  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  There  has  been 
little  long  range  planning  and  no  pre -determined  goal  for  the  cdity®  This 
is  especially  true  in  inter-human  relations.  New  projects  may  be 
undertaken  by  several  persons  or  groups  simultaneously,  w asting  valuable 
energy  and  time.  In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the  present, 
Toronto  often  turns  its  back  to  those  of  the  future.  Hr.  V/olter  cited 
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the  gang  situation  as  an  example  of  the  lack  of  lon:  range  planning 
involving  education,  recreation,  personal  co unselling ,  and  job  placement. 
There  has  never  been  a  city  wide  plan  in  regard  to  this  problem,  We  are 
now  faced  with  a  very  serious  situation,  (Maps  of  social  services 
divisions  on  display) 

Mr,  Wolter  suggested  that,  as  a  hangover  from  the  past,,  the  municipalities 
still  expect  the  higher  levels  of  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  any 
remedial  plans  by  delegating  the  power  to  them.  The  people  expect  the 
same  of  the  municipalities.  Actually,  he  pointed  out,  democracy 
presupposes  the  )ower  to  lie  with  the  people,  from  whence  it  is  delegated 
upwards  to  the  governing  bodies* 

To  Mr,  Wolter,  Toronto  appears  to  be  a  city  of  deep  inner  conflict. 
Everything  seems  to  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  people  resulting  in  a 
characteristic  dourness.  Indecision  is  evident  and  leadership  seems  to 
be  lacking.  In  the  face  of  Torontofs  alleged  "goodness”  why  this  apparent 
personal  insecurity?  Toronto  hopes  it  is  doin  the  right  thing  hut  seldom 
gets  beyond  a  promise  to  itself.  He  compared  Toronto  to  a  patient  v/ho 
does  not  go  to  the  doctor  because  he  mi  ht  find  something  wrong  with 
himself.  It  is  an  old  problem,  Ur.  Wolter  said,  people  do  not  want  to 
face  reality. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  a  meeting  which  took  place  with  a  group  of  clergy¬ 
men  to  discuss  social  problems  in  West  Toronto,  They  found  none,  yet 
research  indicated  there  were  real  and  deep  social  problems  which,  he 
insisted,  ought  to  be  and  must  be  faced*  The  difficulty  is  "hov;  do  we 
get  people  to  face  them?" 

Toronto,  Mr.  Wolter  felt,  is  torn  between  trio  industrial  progress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  desire  to  maintain  British  traditions,  Canada 
cannot  follow  either  but  must  work  out  its  own  methods, ~  Since  the  cohesion 
which  does  exist  in  Toronto  is  largely  a  remnant  of  mid-Victorian  in¬ 
fluences,  it  is  a  strong  conservative  force  in  the  community.  Consequently, 
progress  has  been  greatest  in  fields  of  which  the  old  generations  knew 
little — in  modern  business,  industry  and  science.  But,  in  the  field  of 
human  relations,  the  past  exercises  great  control  and  keeps  back  the 
march  of  progress.  People  are,  then,  at  variance  with  themselves.  They 
want  progress  but  are  hesitant  to  move  forward.  They  feel  safer  if  they 
cling  tc  the  tradition  and  methods  of  the  past. 

Mr,  Wolter  said  that  although  he  had  thus  far  presented  a  rather  gloomy 
picture  of  Toronto  there  are  a  number  of  bright  aspects  in  looking  towards 
the  future  in  1968.  Physical  planning  of  the  city  has  made  great  strides 
and  a  Master  Plan  is  in  existence.  The  neighbourhood  areas,  as  outlined 
by  the  Planning  Department,  have  not  yet  been  officially  approved  but  the 
principle  has  been  recognized.  The  statistical  areas,  recommended  at 
last  year*s  Community  Research  Conference,  are  being  worked  out*  Today*s 
Research  Conference  is  an  indication  of  growing  interest  in  thinking 
about  and  planning  to  meet  Toronto  problems.  Toronto  is, in. a  position  to 
tO  w-avoid  rush  mistakes-  in > the*  future:  if  her'  many'  resources  are  applied  to 
social  as  well  as  to  physical  planning*  ~A  "social”  Master  Plan  could  be 
created  which  would  help  solve  both  city-wide  and  local  neighbourhood 
problems. 
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In  conclusion,  Hr.  loiter  said  he  felt  that  Toronto  had  the  potentiality 
for  the  bold,  realistic  and  intelligent  social  planning  which  is  the  key 
to  a  better  city  in  which  to  live,  ,'e  should  ask  ourselves  "That  kind  of 
Toronto  do  we  want?  Mho  pians  and  with  whom?  How  can  we  reach  our 
objective?" 

2.  Discussion  on  Prospects  and  Problems 

1)  Social  Aspects  -  Pr.  G.  Gordon  Brown 

In  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  more  extensive  knowledge  of  Toronto 
as  a  place  to  live,  Dr.  Brown  stressed  the  importance  of  considering  the 
social,  as  well  as  the  material  aspects  of  the  City,  Though  the  social 
problems  seem  endless,  he  suggested  that  they  might  be  linked  in  the 
overall  problem  of  "social  stratification".  In  our  society,  we  are 
segregated  from  the  people  with  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  associate  or  who 
have  different  ways  from  ours.  \!e  define  "right -conduct "  only  in  terms 
of  the  class  to  which  we  belong  or  to  which  we  wish  to  belong*  There  is 
therefore  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  one  group  and  another. 

People  never  want  to  hear  the  truth  about  some  important  problems  yet 
these  are  often  the  very  issues  that  need  thorough  investigation,  'The 
problem  of  religion,  for  example,  is  a  "red  hot  issue"  in  Toronto  to¬ 
day  yet  it  has  never  been  adequately  studied.  Segregation  in  the  schools 
divides  Toronto  and  may  prove,  on  investigation,  to  be  a  factor  in  our 
"dourness ". 


Dr.  Brown  suggested  that  Torpnto,  as  compared  to  American  cities,  is 
more  resigned  to  authoritarianism  and  therefore  more  apt  to  let  such 
issues  slide.  He  felt,  however,  that  although  the  study  of  social 
stratification  may  interfere  with  vested  interests  in  the  "democracy"  as 
practiced  in  imperfect  form  in  Canada  to-day,  it  should  be  carried  out 
in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  basis  of  some  of  our  social  ills. 

2)  Education  -  Dr.  H.  0.  Barrett 

y 

Dr.  Barrett  said  that,  in  view  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  he  would 
limit  his  remarks  to  adult  education.  Opportunities  for  a^dult  education 
in  Toronto  are  are  from  adequate  and  the  next  t?/enty  years  should  bring 
developments  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  mediums  for  a.dult  education  could  be  the  Community  Centres 
which  are  being  established  tnroughout  the  City.  These,  however,  cater 
mainly  to  youth.  85  per  cent  of  the  persons  attending  them  are  under 
21  years  of  age.  The  recreational  and  constructive  programs  serve  the 
young  people  well  but  only  a  limited  number  of  older  persons  attend  and 
the  centres  therefore  cannot  be  called  true  community  centres. 

There  are  adequate  adult  education  facilities  in  Toronto  for  a  limited 
number  of  persons  in  three  groups:  those  who  can  profit  from 
1)  University  classes,  2)  technical  training  (vocational  school  courses), 

3)  artistic  entertainment  and  instruction  (concerts,  exhibitions, 
lectures  at  the  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  etc).  There  is  a  large  group, 
however,  whose  needs  are  not  met  by  such  programs  either  because  there  are 
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not  enough  of  them,  they  are  too  advanced  or  they  are  not  conveniently 
organised.  Such  persons  would  welcome  an  extended  adult  education 
program  in  spite  of  difficulties  in  attending  such  as  lack  of  baby 
sitters,  bad  weather,  and  recreation  attractions.  The  limiting  factor 
is  financial  both  for  the  Department  of  Education  Community  Programmes  and 
for  the  So-Ed  groups  which  are  already  carrying  out  a  program  of  combined 
recreation  and  education. 

Adult  education  is  also  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  accomodation 
and  leaders.  Dr.  Barrett  advocated  more  extensive  use  of  academic 
secondary  schools,  only  two  of  which  are  at  present  being  used  at  night. 

He  also  stressed  the  need  for  leaders  trained  in  teaching  and  social  work. 
He  deplored  the  practice  of  employing  day-time  teachers  for  evening 
classes  when  they  were  too  tired  to  give  the  best  service. 

Finally,  Dr.  Barrett  emphasised  the  importance  of  avoiding  a  program  of 
adult  education  imposed  from  above.  The  education  authority  should 
certainlj’-  be  responsible  for  sponsoring  and  administering  a  program  but 
its  content  must  develop  from  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people 
themselves. 

3)  Health  -  Dr.  Elizabeth  Chant  Robertson 


Dr.  Robertson  said  that  the  most  important  problem  in  health  today  and  in 
the  future  is  that  of  reducing  disease  and  of  raising  the  level  of  health 
greatly.  Since  the  individual’s  health  is  determined  by  many  factors  in 
his  physical  and  social  environment,  research  and  planning  is  needed  in 
many  fields.  Adequate  housing  and  proper  food,  for  instance,  are  basic 
requirements  for  good  health.  Research  on  housing  and  nutrition, 
therefore,  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  increasing  health,  efficiency 
and  happiness. 

Mages  should  be  high  enough  so  that  the  wage  earner  can  provide  his  family 
with  good  food,  housing  and  the  other  essentials  for  good  health.  This 
would  be  a  better  approach  to  the  problem  than  that  of  subsidizing 
housing  and  food  prices. 

Dr.  Robertson  stressed  that  mental  health  was  an  essential  part  of  total 
health.  Its  importance  had  not  long  been  recognised  and  services  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  illness  were  far  from  adequate. 

The  next  20  years  should  and  must  see  a  rapid  development  of  these  vital 
services. 

4)  y/elfare  -  Hiss  Florence  Philpott 

Hiss  Philpott  emphasised  that  the  need  for  dynamic  leadership  would  be 
the  most  pressing  problem  in  the  field  of  w 3 If are  in  the  next  twenty 
years.  All  welfare  activities  should  be  co-ordinated  so  that  each  group 
knows  what  others  are  doing.  Further,  though  Miss  Philpott  commended 
a  research  conference  such  as  this,  she  stressed  the  importance  of 
going  beyond  the  identification  of  the  needs,  to  an  active  program  to 
meet  them.  In  the  fields  of  social  and  health  welfare,  there  are  many 
needs  still  'unmet.,  Groups  must  be  brought  together  to  do  the  planning 
jobs  for  co-ordinated  action. 
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In  the  years  ahead,  welfare  services  must  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of 'suburban  developments  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  problem  of 
co-ordinating  services  will  become  even  more  pressing.  Miss  Philpott 
stressed  tne  need  for  research  and  planning  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

Dr,  Rose  thre*  the  meeting  open  for  general  discussion  which  was 
directed  to  aspects  of  Hr.  .olter’s  address. 

Dr.  H.  II.  Cassidy  said  he  was  very  pleased  at  tile  opportunity  afforded 
the  Conference  by  Mr.  Loiter ’s  remarks  to  take  what  might  be  described 
as  a  "clinical"  look  at  Toronto.  He  posed  several  questions  with  regard 
to  Hr.  Loiter ’s  views,  ’./ere  the  factors  he  had  stressed  really  peculiar 
to  Toronto?  Might  they  not  be  found  in  many  other  cities?  Dor  instance, 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Portland  or  Boston  in  the  United  States  appeared  to  him 
to  have  an  atmosphere  very  similar  to  Toronto’s.  Mas  dourness  a 
Canadian,  rather  than  a  purely  Torontonian  characteristic?  Dr.  "Cassidy 
suggested  that  dourness  did  not  apply  to  the  financially  better-off 
group  whose  younger  members  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  assurance  and 
confidence . 

Mr,  Loiter  agreed  that  these  problems  were  to  be  found  in  many  places 
and  that  the  so-called  upper  classes  did  show  a  certain  confidence. 
However,  he  observed  effects  of  conflict  and  dourness  on  "middle "  and 
"lower-class"  citizens,  particularly  those  of  European  or  mixed  racial 
origin.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  especially  noticeable  in  Toronto, 

Mr.  E,  Hardy  said  he  was  puzzled  by  Mr.  r;olter’s  remarks  on  the 
development  of  revolt  among  youth  in  Toronto.  In  comparing  Toronto  to 
other  cities,  Mr,  Hardy  felt  it  was  characterised  by  social 
stratification  and  dullness  rather  than  by  revolt. 

Mrs.  M.  Spaulding  did  not  think  the  stratification  theory  was  correct. 

She  suggested  that  complacency  rather  than  confidence  characterised  the 
"upper  classes"  in  Toronto  and  that  other  groups  had  no  desire  to 
emulate  them  but  wished  for  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  in  their 
OT/n  way. 

Mr.  A,  Porter  thought  that  Torontonians  suffered  from  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  to  Americans  and  a  sense  that  the  city  was  small  and 
provincial.  To  overcome  this,  they  tried  to  imitate  Americans.  Yet  the 
very  people  who  did  so  often  expressed  disdain  for  Americans.  There  was 
a  conflict  in  Toronto  between  British  and  American  ways  of  life,  between 
conservative  and  socialist  attitudes. 

Miss  L.  E,  Loeber  agreed  with  Mr.  Porter  on  the  Toronto  reaction  to 
American  influence.  She  had  been  shocked  by  the  inferiority  complex  of 
young  people  as  she  had  seen  them  in  the  Toronto  Public  Library.  So 
many  of  them  were  restless  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  States. 

Mr,  F.  J,  Carson  felt  that  the  main  "philosophical"  problem  was  the 
puritan  veneer  which  existed  in  Toronto.  The  attitude  towards  recreation 
for  instance,  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  real  feeling  of  young  people. 
He  commended  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  as  a  good 
move.  :e  should  admit  that  Toronto  is  no  longer  a  Protestant  city  with  a 
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Puritan  way  of  life.  Yet  the  dilemma  results  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  good  substitute  offered  to  replace  the  old  way,  which  will 
give  people  what  they  want. 

Ivirs.  V.  N«  Robertson  said  it  was  customary  ~to  blame  our  preponderantly 
Scots  ancestry  for  the  Toronto  atmosphere  -  “the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
lirs.  Grundy”  -yet  many  of  these  Scots  had  been  far  from  dour,  './hy  then 
had  this  particular  pattern  developed? 

Hr.  Alec  Thomson  thought  that  the  "dourness”  was  due  not  so  much  to 
inheritance  as  to  the  division  which  exists  between  people  and  groups  in 
Toronto.  ,e  will  not  break  with  tradition  because  we  fear  what  we  may 
get  in  its  place  -  a  worse  form  of  materialism,  for  instance.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  problem  was  one  of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living, 
during  which  we  have  lost  much  of  the  security  of  the  past.  He  were 
suffering  from  growing  pains.  In  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been 
many  changes,  A  great  rush  of  industrialization  has  been  breaking  down 
the  old  pattern  and  bringing  more  wealth  to  the  citir  which  has  affected 
its  life.  To  most  people,  more  money  simply  naans  more  expensive  suits 
or  motor  cars.  How  could  this  increased  prosperity  be  channeled  so  that 
it  could  enrich  people’s  lives  in  less  material  ways? 

Dr.  G.  Brown  again  pointed  out  that  we  do  no  know  enough  about  Toronto. 
V/e  need  more  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired  through  an  integrated 
plan  of  research.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  such  research, 
something  construetive  could  be  done. 

At  Dr.  Rose’s  request,  Dr.  Sly  commented  on  the  discussion,  he  said  that 
he  found  it  most  interesting.  He  could  not  but  feel,  however,  that  many 
of  the  points  raised  were  not  special  Toronto  problems  but  could  be 
found  anywhere.  The  oldest  inscription  in  archaeology  read,  "Times  are 
bad,  politics  corrupt,  children  no  longer  are  respectful  to  their 
parents”.  He  felt  that  the  problem  of  minority  groups  was  one  of  broad 
civil  rights  which  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  city.  The 
British  had  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  development  of  civil  rights 
from  the  days  of  Habeas  Corpus  on.  Formerly, the  emphasis  had  been  on 
protecting  the  citizens  from  the  government,  but  now  we  are  asking  the 
government  to  protect  groups  from  each  other.  The  minority  problem  was 
far  more  acute  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  but 
25  years  ago  we  should  not  have  been  discussing  it  at  all.  There  had 
been  more  progress  in  improving  both  the  position  of  minorities  and  the 
public  attitude  toward  them  in  the  last  15  years  than  ever  before.  Dr. 
Sly  said  it  was  all  too  common  for  people  to  say,  "this  is  the  time  for 
action”,  and  then  go  aw&y  and  do  nothing  about  it.  He  felt  strongly 
that  y/e  could  do  something  about  discrimination.  He  referred  to  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Acts  in  various  states  which  he  himself  had 
thought  would  be  quite  useless  but  which  had  worked  out  very  well.  Such 
acts  had  been  most  effective  in  solving  problems  without  recourse  to 
the  courts  and  had  achieved  excellent  results  in  public  education  on  the 
subject.  Another  act  now  before  Congress  was  directed  against 
discrimination  in  educational  institutions.  It  had  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  but  would  probably  be  passed  eventually  and  be  a  great 
help  in  improving  the  situation.  The  town  of  Princeton,  Hew  Jersey, 
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for  instance,  had  always  practiced  race -segregation  in  the  past  but 
now  it  had  practically  ceased  in  the  schools  and  University.  Obviously, 
an  administration  of  any  country  or  city  must  be  very  wise  and  tolerant 
in  its  approach  to  the  problem  and  in  passing  any  laws  to  deal  with  it. 
But  Truman  had  stirred  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  his  stand  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  progress  was  now  on  the  march. 

5)  Government  -  Hr,  Eric  Hardy 

Hr.  Hardy  began  by  quoting  from  the  preamble  to  the  act  incorporating 
York  as  the  City  of  Toronto  in  1834.  From  that  time,  the  mayor  was 
chosen  by  members  of  City  Council,  until  in  1859  the  American  procedure 
of  direct  election  by  the  people  was  adopted.  Between  1867  and  1874 
members  of  Council  again  chose  the  Mayor  from  their  number.  Since  then 
the  Mayor  has  always  been  elected  at  large.  Another  American  import 
was  the  Board *of  Control  as  the  city’s  chief  executive,  adopted  in 
Toronto  fifty -one  years  ago.  Paralleling  these  changes  in  government 
structure,  have  been  equally  important  changes  in  administrative  * 
practice.  Hr.  Hardy  pointed  out  that  in  1913  the  City  sold  forty-four 
lots  of  bonds  ranging  upwards  from  less  than  1,000.  Some  were  sold 
publicly,  others  privately,  and  all  required  sinking  funds  to  cover 
principal  repayment.  Today  the  City  issues  only  serial  type  bonds, 
which  provide  for  a  regular  schedule  of  principle  and  interest  — 
repayment,  in  large  lots  for  public  sale  only. 

These  examples,  Hr.  Hardy  suggested,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  our  City 
has  undergone  sharp  changes  in  administration  and  structure  of  government. 
The  initial  incorporation  of  the  City  was  required  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  town.  Today,  we  are 
experiencing  a  parallel  expansion,  which  suggests  that  similar  fundamental 
changes  are  likely  still  to  be  required. 

Although  the  changes  are  bound  to  come,  their  timing  is  cf  key 
importance.  In  1888  Lord  Bryce,  writing  on  American  municipal  government, 
spoke  of  it  as  "the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States". 

Unless  we  are  prepared  for  imaginative  changes  at  a  pace  which  meets  the 
needs  of  our  time,  we  may,  too,  enter  the  Dark  Ages  of  municipal 
government. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  problem  is  that  of  the  structure  of 
government  and  the  administrative  operations  over  the  whole  metropolitan 
area."  be  cannot  look  merely  to  the  past,  for  the  old  procedure  of 
piece-meal  annexation  which  was  so  important  before  t be  First  Far  has 
failed  to  bring  the  present  twelve  suburban  communities  into  the  city 
proper.  Hr.  Hardy  suggested  that  Dr.  Sly’s  luncheon  address  provided 
fruitful  ideas  towards  the  solution  of  our  current  difficulties. 

However,  he  stressed,  in  conclusion,  that  final  action  to  improve  civic 
government  must  be  taken  by  our  elected  representatives.  He  urged  civic 
bodies  not  to  compete  with  them  but  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  research 
behind  the  civic  authorities  and  to  be  prepared  to  give  these  official 
representatives  full  credit  for  carrying  out  the  job. 

6)  Housing  -  Hr.  ?»  S.  Secord 


’As  you  well  know,  housing  in  Toronto  is  most  inadequate  -  even  in  view 
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of  the  tremendous  activity  presently  underway  in  the  building  field. 

There  should  be  at  least  double  the  number  of  houses  under  construction 
in  Toronto  at  the  present  time.  In  1947  there  were  4018  housing  units 
completed  in  Toronto.  On  the  basis  of  population  and  in  relation  to  the 
76,000  units  completed  in  Canada,  there  should  have  been  9,230  houses 
built  in  Toronto  in  1947.  To  November  30th  this  year  only  3,900  units 
have  been  completed  whereas  8,400  units  should  have  been  built  in  this 
period  on  the  basis  of  85,000  units  for  all  Canada  in  1948.  On  the  other 
hand  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  have  achieved  their  quotas  and  Vancouver  has 
exceeded  its  quota  by  50  per  cent.  You  can  see  that  Toronto  has  a  real 
problem  ahead  if  it  is  to  make  good  the  backlog  and  then  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  new  housing  each  year. 

"  The  chief  obstacles  in  providing  housing  in  Toronto  at  the  present  time 
are  high  costs  of  construction  and  the  lack  of  serviced  land.  There  is 
practically  no  land  available  within  the  confines  of  the  City  of  Toronto, 
therefore,  we  must  consider  the  whole  Metropolitan  area.  There  is  ample 
land  in  the  surrounding  Townships  but  here  too  are  the  problems  of 
installing  water,  sewer  and  roads  and  of  course  the  school  problem. 

"The  above  difficulties  can  be  overcome  if  the  City,  Townships,  Province 
and  Dominion  co-operate,  and  have  the  full  support  of  bodies  such  as 
your  organization. 

"The  Federal  Housing  Agency  -  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
offers  a  wide  range  of  facilities  for  providing  housing  directly  and. 
through  providing  funds  for  home  financing. 


"Under  the  National  Housing  i^ct  there  are  provisions  for: 

1.  Land  Assembly  whereby  Life  Assurance  Companies  may  purchase  raw 
land,  install  services  and  sell  lots  to  prospective  builders  or 
home  owners . 

2.  Loans  are  available  for  owner -builders . 

3.  Loans  under  the  Integrated  Housing  Plan  are  provided  for  build¬ 
ers  who  will  sell  to  Veterans,  also  higher  loans  are  available 
where  controlled  selling  prices  are  provided. 

4.  Rental  Insurance  and  loans  to  builders  of  rental  units; 
guarantees  are  available  to  owners  of  newly  built  units. 

These  guarantees  should  obviate  the  possiblity  of  landlords 
losing  their  properties  as  was  the  case  in  the  early 
thirties.  Under  this  Section  of  the  Act  higher  loans  are 
available  than  ever  before. 

5.  Slum  Clearance  Grants  are  provided  up  to  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  land  so  cleared  -  as  in  the  case 
of  Regent  Park  Project, 

"This  year  direct  rental  housing  was  also  available  to  municipalities. 
Some  2,850  rental  units  are  under  construction  in  Ontario  by  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  at  the  present  time,  but  unfortunately 
none  are  being  built  in  Toronto,  due  to  the  difficulties  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Although  the  City  of  Toronto  offered  to  pay  approximately 
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50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  serviced  land  for  any  houses  built  in  the 
surrounding  Townships  under  this  plan,  no  agreement  was  reached  for  new 
construction.  Should  there  be  a  direct  rental  pregram  for  1949,  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  Toronto  in  1948  should  be  surmounted  and  at 
least,  1,000  rental  housing  units  erected. 

"I  have  outlined  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  facilities  available.  I  will 
leave  these  with  you  for  further  discussion,  in  the  hope  that  sound 
suggestions  may  be  forthcoming  which  will  assist  in  alleviating  the 
present  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions  in  Greater  Toronto.  " 

7)  Planning  -  Dr.  E.  G.  Faludi 


"Although  physical  planning  cannot  be  completely  separated  from 
economic  and  social  planning  we  may  say  that  Toronto  has  always  tended 
to  stress  the  physical  problems  and  their  solution  rather  than  the  more 
intangible  social  and  cultural  ones. 

"Let  us  examine  the  list  of  planning  achievements  during  the  past  5  years. 
Since  1943  when  a  metropolitan-wide,  comprehensive  master  plan  was 
presented  to  the  very  conservative  and  economically -minded  citizens  of 
Toronto  a  large  number  of  projects  have  been  approved  by  the  City 
Council  and  by  the  property-owning  citizens  themselves.  The  latter 
have  voted  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  implementation  of  a  large 
number  of  items  of  the  plan  despite  the  fact  that  the  Master  Plan  vzas 
adopted  only  in  principle  by  the  Council.  The  Master  Plan  contained 
over  60  items,  arranged  under  14  headings,  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
the  physical  life  of  the  City. 

"In  the  short  time  since  the  adoption  in  principle  of  the  plan,  the 
following  items  have  either  been  implemented  or  are  in  the  course  of 
implementation : 

On  the  legislative  side: 

1)  The  establishment  of  a  planning  board  for  the  city  with 
full  authority  under  the  Planning  Act  and  with  sufficient 
funds  to  undertake  planning  work  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act . 

2)  The  establishment  of  a  Toronto  and  York  County  Planning 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  designing  a  metropolitan  and 
regional  plan.  This  Board  acts  under  the  authority  of  the 
Planning  Act  and  contains  representatives  from  the  City 
and  the  metropolitan  and  county  municipalities. 

3)  A  draft  official  plan  of  the  metropolitan  area  has 
recently  been  presented  by  the  Board.  It  incorporates 
a  major  arterial  plan,  a  greenbelt  development  program, 
an  industrial  land  use  plan  and  establishes  the  boundary 
of  the  future  metropolitan  area.  A  planning  survey  of 
the  County  of  York  has  recently  been  submitted. 
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4)  Finally  I  mention  tho  most  grandiose  project  -  tho  Rapid 
Transit  system  which  '.Till  soon  be  leaving  tho  drafting 
room  and  loving  into  tho  field  of  implementation. 

"-ftor  traffic  and  transportation  other  projects  should  be  mentioned 
such  as  tho  Regent  Park  Housin  Project  -  tho  first  and  only  slum 
clearance  project  in  Canada  -  which  is  nor:  in  progress. 

"Two  other  slum  clearance  projects,  part  of  tho  Master  Plan,  are  b^ing 
implemented  at  the  present  time  by  ti70  Hospital  Boards. 

"Thus,  since  th^  exhibition  of  a  visionary  plan  at  the  -*rt  Gallery 
five  years  ago,  accomplishments  have  been  made  in  Toronto  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  Canadian  city  and  by  only  a  few  ^jnericau  cities. 


"The  history  of  Canadian  cities  has  reflected  the  Canadian  climate, 
temperament  and  slow  evolutionary  process  of  development »  Toronto  is  no 
exception,  nevertheless,  Toronto  has  grown  -  it  has  reached  the  status 
of  a  metropolitan  city  of  nearly  a  million  people  and  is  now  experiencing 
all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  go  with  tiiis  size.  It  is  no 
worse,  and  in  many  aspects  is  better,  than  many  cities  of  similar  size. 


’His  a  summary  and  in  reply  to  Hr.  Hoi  tor  may  I  say: 

1)  The  kind  of  city  we  -./ant  has  been  expressed  by  the  people  in 
their  acceptance  of  the  Master  Plan.  This  acceptance  has  been 
an  official  one  and  has  been  voiced  through  support  of  many  of 
the  individual  projects  contained  in  the  Plan. 

2)  The  Planning  agencies  have  been  legally  established;  what  is 
badly  needed  is  the  continuous  contact  and  co-operation  of 
these  bodies  with  the  various  citizens  organizations. 

They  should  consult  the  citizens  while  the  plans  are  being 
made  not  when  the  plans  are  ready  to  be  implemented. 

3)  This  also  answers  the  question  as  to  hor;  the  objectives  can 
be  reached  more  easily  and  most  effectively® 


"While  Toronto  is  apparently  a  very  conservative  city,  it  has  always 
accepted  progress  when  the  citizens  have  been  ready  for  it.  This  is 
the  temperament  of  the  city  and  is  part  of  it. 


"By  slow  evolutionary  process  it  has  always  improved  itself  and  adjusted 
itself  to  the  progress  of  the  times.  Unfortunately  wo  must  accept  the 
fact  that  Torontonians  do  not  like  dynamic  and  revolutionary  changes’'. 

In  calling  for  further  general  discussion  Dr.  Rose  indicated  that  it 
need  not  be  limited  to  the  last  three  topics  presented  but  might  cover 
the  whole  field  of  the  afternoon  session. 

In  reference  to  the  earlier  remarks  concerning  education,  nr.  J,  31  oy; 

raised  the  problem  of  the  physically  handicapped.  He  pointed  out  that 
Wellesley  Street  School  is  the  only  school  dealing  with  them.  Hr,  Blow 
wondered  if  the  Ontario  Department  of  education  fully  appreciated  the 
problem  and  how  the  policy  on  grants-in-aid  mignt  apply  to  it. 
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Dr.  Barrett  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  but  said  he  had 
no  special  information  about  it.  He  referred  to  the  help  which 
handicapped  persons  received  after  leaving’  school  through  the  special 
placement  office  of  the  National  Employment  Service  and  through  the 
Society  for  Crippled  Civilians. 

Hr.  J.  S.  Morgan  commented  on  Hr.  Hardy’s  suggestion  that  in  view  of  the 
increase  in  volume  and  complexity  of  local  government,  changes  in  its 
structure  might  be  necessary.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Iiorgan  said,  a  Board  of 
Control  was  not  the  best  body  to  administer  the  city  government  under 
present  conditions,  particularly  as  its  members  only  served  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  He  appreciated  that  the  Controllers  are  doing  what  they  can 
but  perhaps  the  machinery  is  not  really  suitable  for  Toronto’s  central 
executive.  A  system  of  appointed  officials,  specifically  trained  for 
the  work  might  be  more  effective.  Hr.  Morgan  also  referred  to  the 
length  of  the  term  of  office  in  the  City  Council  and  suggested  that  the 
three -year  staggered  term,  as  used  in  England,  might  make  for  better 
government. 

The  question  of  formalising  co-operation  between  the  municipalities  in 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area  was  raised.  It  v/as  pointed  out  that  though  the 
"borough  system"  had  been  recommended  by  a  number  of  elected  municipal 
representatives  it  was  not  necessarily  the  best  form  of  metropolitan 
governmental  organization,  .  All  possibilities  of  metropolitan 
government  should  be  considered  and  such  a  study  was,  in  fact,  now  being 
undertaken  by  a  Committee  of  the  Civic  Advisory  Council. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  municipalities  in  carrying  out  their  increased 
obligations  on  their  still  limited  tax  basis  were  discussed,  hr.  Morgan 
suggested  that  the  ’urban  municipalities  suffered  special  disabilities 
since  the  provincial  legislature  which  had  wider  taxing  pov;ers  was 
mainly  representative  of  rural  areas  and  did  not  have  long  enough 
sessions.  He  felt  that  as  a  result,  the  urban  municipalities  did  not 
receive  sufficient  attention  and  they  were  blocked  in  working  out  their 
problems.  Hr.  Hardy  pointed  out  that  the  provinces  did  not  have 
constitutions  in  the  .merican  sense.  Legislation  affecting  the 
municipalities  was  largely  the  result  of  municipal  representations  and 
the  lack  of  a  rigid  constitution  made  quick  action  possible.  He  knew 
of  no  well-planned  legislation,  requested  by  the  municipalities  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  province. 

Dr.  Cassidy  agreed  that  the  main  difficulty  did  not  lie  in  getting  the 
province  to  do  what  a  municipality  wanted  with  regard  to  its  own  affairs. 
But  he  thought  the  province  should  do  no re,  it  should  supply  good 
leadership  to  the  municipalities  and  this  had  been  lacking.  He  cited 
various  examples  particularly  during  the  1930’s.  Canadian  governmental 
administration,  he  felt,  tends  in  general  to  be  "dully  respectable". 
Departments  can  be  less  than  competent  because  there  are  no  adequate 
standards.  There  is  very  little  conception  of  the  interrelationship  of 
departments  either  on  the  same  of  different  levels  of  government.  Each 
department  tends  to  work  as  a  unit.  Dr.  Cassidy  thought  that  one  of 
the  fallacies  in  Canadian  life  is  the  feeling  that  the  Canadian  system 
of  government  is  good  and  the  American  system  is  bad.  he  learn  this 
in  Canadian  schools  and  we  seldom  question  it.  Throughout  our 
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educational  system,  the  arts  of  public  administration  are  not  adequately 
stressed.  In  Canadian  universities  in  1939,  he  stated,  there  we  re  not 
more  than  5  professors  of  Political  Science.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  an 
effective  study  of  Canadian  government  and  social  conditions  to  bring 
out  the  features  in  our  government  which  are  archaic  or  inefficient. 

The  historical  tale  has  been  told  but  the  sociological  aspects  of 
government  have  not  been  reviewed.  There  is  no  book  on  Canadian  local 
government  and  very  little  study  has  been  done  on  provincial  government. 

It  was  encouraging  that  a  course  in  Local  Government  was  being  given  by 
Hr.  Hardy  at  the  University  of  Toronto  this  year.  But  Dr.  Cassidy 
suggested  that  these  fields  provided  vast  areas  for  research  that  had  as 
yet  scarcely  begun.  Reverting  to  the  immediate  question  cf  Toronto, 

Dr.  Cassidy  said  that  the  rather  gloomy  picture  presented  by  Hr.  Wolter 
had  been  offset  to  some  extent  by  Dr.  Faludi's  more  optimistic  views. 

He  himself  felt  that  real  progress  was  being  made  although  much  more 
should  be  done  to  assist  it. 

Hr.  Hardy  said  that  perhaps  he  had  not  made  his  views  on  the  provincial 
position  sufficiently  clear.  He  agreed  with  Hr.  Morgan's  opinion  to  a 
certain  extent  but  felt  that  it  should  be  modified  by  the  points  he 
himself  had  made  "with  regard  to  legislative  action.  He  thought  that 
Dr.  Cassidy  over -emphasised  the  province’s  responsibility  for  municipal 
difficulties. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Duthie  said  he  wished  to  point  out  that  Toronto  had  special 
difficulties  with  regard,  to  building  houses  which  affected  its  volume 
of  production  in  relationship  to  other  cities.  For  instance,  Toronto 
was  hampei^d  by  the  lack  of  building  space  within  the  city  limits.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  for  the  city  to  work  with  the  surrounding 
municipalities  and  this  raised  almost  insuperable  problems  of  financing, 
administration  and  building  codes.  Also,  Toronto's  building  standards 
were  higher  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Canada  and  this  too  reduced  the 
amount  of  low-priced  housing  which  could  be  built.  Most  important  of 
all  perhaps,  Toronto  was  building  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  its  labour 
supply  which  was  inevitably  smaller  than  that  of  Vancouver,  for  instance, 
where  much  labour  had  been  released  by  the  post-war  shut-down  of  many  of 
the  ship -yards. 

Dr .  Rose  ,  in  closing,  summed  up  the  major  problems  which  had  been 
identified  during  the  day.  He  said  he  felt  the  conference  had 
accomplished  its  purpose  as  he  had  outlined  it  at  the  outset.  He  hoped 
that  everyone  who  had  attended  would  feel  that  they  had  gained  :isome 
new  ideas,  some  new  understanding  of  our  own  problems  and  of  the  problems 
of  others  in  the  Sommunity".  He  stated  that  the  Community  Research 
Committee  inteded  to  ontinue  its  program  of  dinner  meetings  in  the  new 
year  as  had  been  done  in  1948.  With  regard  to  a  future  conference,  many 
persons  had  expressed  the  view  that  it  should  become  an  annual  event  and 
had  suggested  that  a  two  day  conference  should  be  planned.  This  would 
probably  be  rather  difficult  to  arrange  and  the  Committee  should  perhaps 
plan  a  more  limited  scope  for  its  next  conference  in  order  that  the  topics 
might  receive  fuller  consideration.  Members  of  the  Committee  v/ould 
welcome  any  suggestions  or  advice  on  their  program.  Dr.  Rose  ended  by 
expressing  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  concerned  to  the  participants  who 
had  made  the  conference  possible. 
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CIVIC  -JJVISORY  COUNCIL  OE  TORONTO 
COIEIJMITY  RESEARCH  CONFERENCE,  DECEMBER  7,  1948 
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Cassidy,  Dr.  H.  M. 
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Dewar,  W.  H. 

Douglas,  Monteath 
Dunn,  Miss  G. 
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Duthie,  W.  F. 
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Faludi,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Florance,  Miss  L. 
Floyd,  Austin 
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Fublic  Opinion  Research,  California 
Aikenhead  Hardware  Limited 

Harrison,  Ballard  &  Alien,  Housing  Consultants, 
New  York  City. 

Oriole  Parkway  Neighbourhood  -issociation, 

Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Toronto 
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Toronto  Teacherfs  Council 

Toronto  Industrial  Commission 

Department  of  Public  Welfare ,  Toronto 

Community  Welfare  Council  of  Ontario 

School  of  Social  u'ork,  University  of  Toronto 

Department  of  Ant nropology,  University  of  Toronto 

North  American  Life  Assurance  Company,  Toronto 

Department  of  Planning  and  Development 

Ontario  Department  of  Planning  and  Development 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Toronto 

Legal  Department,  City  Hall 

Department  of  Political  Economy,  University 

of  Toronto 

Department  of  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Toronto 

Ontario  Department  of  planning  and  Development 
Community  Chest  of  Toronto 
Canadian  Tax  Foundati  on 

Student,  School  of  Social  Work,  University  cf 
Toronto 

Women  Electors  Association 

Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 

T.  Eaton  Company  Limited 

Toronto  Transportation  Commission 

Welfare  Council,  W6men  Electors  association 

Town  Pla  nn  ing  Con  su  It  an  t s 

Community  Planning  Association,  Ontario  Division 

Planning  Department,  City  Hall 

Community  Planning  Association 

Welfare  Council  of  Toronto 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Research  Consultant 

Community  Counsellor,  Rosedale  Moore  Park 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Toronto 
Student,  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Toronto. 

Community  Planning  Association,  Toronto 
Family  Allowances,  Toronto 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Toronto 
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Chairman,  Civic  Advisory  Council  of  Toronto 
Legal  Department,  City  Hall,  Toronto 
Research  Assistant,  Sivic  Advisory  Council 
Toronto  Transportation  Commission 
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National  Life  Assurance  Company,  Toronto 
Department  of  Public  Health,  City  Hall 
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School  of  Social  17ork,  University  of  Toronto 
Department  of  Gecgraphy,  University  of  Toronto 
Social  Service  Department,  Department  of 
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Census  Division,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa 
Toronto  Public  Library 
Toronto  Hou si rg  Authority 

Department  of  Planning  •  and '  Development,  Toronto 

Department  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Tor, 

Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers 

Toronto  Housing  Authority 

Board  of  Control,  Toronto 

Regional  Statistician,  National  Employment 

Service,  Toronto 

Wireless  &  Cable  Company,  London,  England 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Toronto 
Imperial  Oil  Limited 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Toronto 
Department  of  Public  Health,  City  Hall,  Toronto 
Toronto  Y/elfare  Council 

United  Rubber  ’workers  of  America,  Toronto 
Canadian  National  Railways 
National  Life  assurance  Company,  Toronto 
Imperial  Cil  Company  Limited 

Department  of  Public  Health,  City  Hall,  Toronto 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto 

Community  Councils  Coordinating  Committee 

School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Toronto 

Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  Toronto 
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Department  of  Publi  c  Y/elfare ,  Toronto 

Toronto  City  Council 

Engineering  Industries  Limited 

Central  Hortgage  &  Housing,  Ontario  Regional 

Office 

Workers  Educational  Association 
Ontario  Research  Foundation 
Princeton  University,  U.  S,  A, 

T.  Eaton  Company  Limited 
Toronto  Y/elfare  Council 

School  of  Social  Work  ,  University  of  Toronto 
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